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ETHEL WILSON 


The Window 


» 


The great big window must have been at least twenty-five feet wide 
and ten feet high. It was constructed in sections divided by segments 
of something that did not interfere with the view; in fact the eye 
bypassed these divisions and looked only at the entrancing scenes 
beyond. The window, together with a glass door at the western end, 
composed a bland dalle curve and formed the entire transparent 
north-west (but chiefly north) wall of Mr Willy’s living-room. 
Upon his arrival from England Mr Willy had surveyed the various 
prospects of living in the quickly growing city of Vancouver with 
the selective and discarding characteristics w hich had enabled him 
to make a fortune and retire all of a sudden from business and his 
country in his advanced middle age. He settled immediately upon 
the very house. It was a small old house overlooking the sea between 
Spanish Banks and English Bay. He knocked out the north wall and 
made the window. There was nothing particular to commend the 
house except that it faced immediately on the seashore and the view. 
Mr Willy had left his wife and her three sisters to play bridge 
together until death should overtake them in England. He now paced 
from end to end of his living-room, that is to say from east to west, 
with his hands in his pockets, admiring the northern view. Some- 
times he stood with his hands behind ies looking through the great 
glass window, seeing the wrinkled or placid sea and the ships almost 
at his feet and beyond the sea the mountains, and seeing sometimes 
his emancipation. His emancipation drove him into a dream, and sea 
sky mountain swam before him, vanished, and he saw with immense 
release his wife in still another more repulsive hat. He did not know, 
nor would he have cared, that much discussion went on in her 
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world, chiefly in the afternoons, and that he was there alleged to 
have deserted her. So he had, after providing well for her physical 
needs which were all the needs of which she was capable. Mrs Willy 
went on saying ‘. . . and he would come home my dear and never 
speak a word I can’t tell you my dear how frightful it was night 
after night I might say for years | simply can’t tell you. . . .’ No, she 
could not tell but she did, by day and night. Here he was at peace, 
seeing out of the window the crimped and wrinkled sea and the 
ships which passed and passed each other, the seabirds and the 
dream-inducing sky. 

At the extreme left curve of the window an island appeared to 
slope into the sea. Behind this island and to the north, the mountains 
rose very high. In the summer time the mountains were soft, de 
ceptive in their innocency, full of crags and crevasses and arétes 
and danger. In the winter they lay magnificent, white and much 
higher, it seemed, than in the summer time. They tossed, static, in 
almost visible motion against the sky, inhabited only by eagles and— 


so a man had told Mr Willy, but he didn’t believe this man—by ° 


mountain sheep and some cougars, bears, wild cats and, certainly, 
on the lower slopes, deer, and now a ski camp far out of sight. Mr 
Willy looked at the mountains and regretted his past youth and his 
present wealth. How could he endure to be old and rich and able 
only to look at these mountains which in his youth he had not known 


and did not climb. Nothing, now, no remnant of his youth would | 


come and enable him to climb these mountains. This he found hard 


to believe, as old people do. He was shocked at the newly realized | 


decline of his physical powers which had proved good enough on the 
whole for his years of success, and by the fact that now he had, at 
last, time and could not swim (heart), climb mountains (heart and 
legs), row a boat in a rough enticing sea (call that old age). These 


things have happened to other people, thought Mr Willy, but not , 


to us, now, who have been so young, and yet it will happen to those 
who now are young. 

Immediately across the water were less spectacular mountains, 
pleasant slopes which in winter time were covered with invisible 
skiers. Up the dark mountain at night sprang the lights of the ski- 
lift, and ceased. The shores of these mountains were strung with 
lights, littered with lights, spangled with lights, necklaces, bracelets, 
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constellations, far more beautiful as seen through this window look- 
ing across the dark water than if Mr Willy had driven his car across 
the Lions’ Gate Bridge and westwards among those constellations 
which would have disclosed a shopping centre, people walking in 
the streets, street lights, innumerable cars and car lights like any- 
where else and, up ‘the slopes, peoples’ houses. Then, looking back 
to the south across the dark water towards his own home and the 
great lighted window which he could not distinguish so far away, 
Mr W illy would see lights again, a carpet * of glitter thrown over the 
slopes of the city. 

Fly from one shore to the other, fly and fly back again, fly to a 
continent or to an island, but you are no better off than if you 
stayed all day at your own window (and such a window), thought 
Mr W illy pacing back and forth, then into the kitchen to put the 
kettle on for a cup of tea which he will drink beside the window, 
back for a glass of whisky, returning in time to see a cormorant 
flying level with the water, not an inch too high not an inch too low, 
flying out of sight. See the small ducks lying on the water, one 
behind the other, like beads on a string. In the mornings Mr Willy 
drove into town to see his investment broker and perhaps to the 
bank or round the park. He lunched, but not at a club. He then 
drove home. On certain days a woman called Mrs Ogden came in 
to ‘do’ for him. This was his daily life, very simple, and a routine 
was formed whose pattern could at last be discerned by an interested 
observer outside the window. 

One night Mr Willy beheld a vast glow arise behind the 
mountains. The Arctic world was obviously on fire—but no, the glow 
was not fire glow, flame glow. The great invasion of colour that 
spread up and up the sky was not red, was not rose, but of a synthetic 
cyclamen colour. This cyclamen glow remained steady from moun- 
tain to zenith and caused Mr Willy, who had never seen the 
Northern Lights, to believe that these were not Northern Lights 
but that something had occurred for which one must be prepared. 
After about an hour, flanges of green as of putrefaction, and a 
melodious yellow arose and spread. An hour later the Northern 
Lights faded, leaving Mr Willy small and alone. 

Sometimes as, sitting beside the window, he drank his tea, Mr 
Willy thought that nevertheless it is given to few people to be as 
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happy Cor contented, he would say) as he was, at his age, too. In 
his life of decisions, men, pressures, more men, antagonisms, fusions, 
fissions and Mrs Willy, in his life of hard success, that is, he had 
sometimes looked forward but so vaguely and rarely to a time when 
he would not only put this life down: he would leave it. Now he 
had left it and here he was by his window. As time went on, though, 
he had to make an effort to summon this happiness, for it seemed to 
elude him. Sometimes a thought or a shape (was it), gray, like wood 
ash that falls in pieces when it is touched, seemed to be behind his 
chair, and this shape teased him and communicated to him that he 
had left humanity behind, that a man needs humanity and that if 
he ceases to be in touch with man and is not in touch with God, he 
does not matter. You do not matter any more, said the spectre, like 
wood ash before it fell to pieces, because you are no longer in touch 
with any one and so you do not exist. You are in a vacuum and so 
you are nothing. Then Mr Willy, at first uneasy, became satisfied 
again for a time after being made uneasy by the spectre. A storm 
would get up and the wind, howling well, would lash the window 
sometimes carrying the salt spray from a very high tide which it 
flung against the great panes of glass. That was a satisfaction to Mr 
Willy and within him something stirred and rose and met the storm 
and effaced the spectre and other phantoms which were really vague 
regrets. But the worst that happened against the window was that 
from time to time a little bird, sometimes but not often a seabird, 
flung itself like a stone against the strong glass of the window and 
fell, killed by the passion of its flight. This grieved Mr Willy, and 
he could not sit unmoved when the bird flew at the clear glass and 
was met by death. When this happened, he arose from his chair, 
opened the glass door at the far end of the window, descended three 
or four steps, and sought in the grasses for the body of the bird. ee 
the bird was dead, or it was dying, its small bones were smashed, i 
head was broken, its beak split, it was killed by the rapture of its 
flight. Only once Mr Willy found the bird a little stunned and 
picked it up. He cupped the bird’s body in his hands and carried it 
into the house. 

Looking up through the grasses at the edge of the rough terrace 
that descended to the beach, a man watched him return into the 


house, carrying the bird. Still looking obliquely through the grasses 
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the man watched Mr Willy enter the room and vanish from view. 
Then Mr Willy came again to the door, pushed it open, and released 
the bird which flew away, who knows where. He closed the door, 
locked it, and sat down on the chair facing east beside the window 
and began to read his newspaper. Looking over his paper he saw, 
to the east, the city of Vancouver deployed over rising ground with 
low roofs and high buildings and at the apex the tall Electric Build- 
ing which at night shone like a broad shaft of golden light. 

This time, as evening drew on, thé man outside went away 
because he had other business. 

Mr Willy's investment broker was named Gerald Wardho. After 
a time he said to Mr Willy in a friendly but respectful way “Will 
you have lunch with me at the Club tomorrow?’ and Mr Willy said 
he would. Some time later Gerald Wardho said ‘Would you like 
me to put you up at the Club?’ 

Mr Willy considered a little the life which he had left and did 
not want to re-enter and also the fact that he had only last year 
resigned his memberships in three clubs, so he said “That's very good 
of you, Wardho, but I think not. I’m enjoying things as they are. 
It’s a novelty, living in a vacuum . . . I like it, for a time anyway. 

‘Yes, but,’ said Gerald Wardho, ‘you'd be some time on the wait- 
ing list. It wouldn’t hurt—’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Willy, ‘no.’ 

Mr Willy had, Wardho thought, a distinguished appearance or 
perhaps it was an affable accustomed air, and so he had. When 
Mrs Wardho said to her husband ‘Gerry, there’s not an extra man 
in this town and I need a man for Saturday,’ Gerald Wardho said 
‘| know a man. There’s Willy.’ 

Mrs Wardho said doubtfully ‘Willy? Willy who? Who's Willy?’ 

Her husband said ‘He’s fine, he’s okay, I'll ask Willy.’ 

‘How old is he?’ 

‘About a hundred . . . but he’s okay.’ 

‘Oh-h-h,’ said Mrs Wardho, ‘isn’t there anyone anywhere un- 
attached young any more? Does he play bridge?” 

Tl invite him, I'll find out,’ said her husband, and Mr Willy 
said he’d like to come to dinner. 

‘Do you care for a game of bridge, Mr Willy?’ asked Gerald 
Wardho. 
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‘I’m afraid not,’ said Mr Willy kindly but firmly. He played a 
good game of bridge but had no intention of entering servitude again 
just yet, losing his freedom, and being enrolled as what is called a 
fourth. Perhaps later; not yet. ‘If you’re having bridge I'll come 
another time. Very kind of you Wardho.’ 

‘No no no, ’ said Gerald Wardho, ‘there'll only be maybe a table 
of bridge for anyone who wants to play. My wife would be dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘Well thank you very much. Black tie?’ 

‘Yes. Black tie,’ said Gerald Wardho. 

And so, whether he would or no, Mr Willy found himself invited 
to the kind of evening parties to which he had been accustomed and 
which he had left behind, given by people younger and more 
animated than himself, and he realized that he was on his way to 
becoming old odd man out. There was a good deal of wood ash at 
these parties—that is, behind him the spectre arose, falling to pieces 
when he looked at it, and said So this is what you came to find out 
on this coast, so far from home, is it, or is there something else. 
What else is there? The spectre was not always present at these 
parties but sometimes awaited him at home and said these things. 

One night Mr Willy came home from an evening spent at Gerald 
Wardho’s brother-in-law’s house, a very fine house indeed. He had 
left lights burning and began to turn out the lights before he went 
upstairs. He went into the living-room and before turning out the 
last light gave a glance at the window which had in the course of 
the evening behaved in its accustomed manner. During the day the 
view through the window was clear or cloudy, according to the 
weather or the light or absence of light in the sky; but there it was— 
the view—never quite the same though, and that is owing to the 
character of oceans or of any water, great or small, and of light. 
Both water and light have so great an effect on land observed on any 
scene, rural urban or wilderness, that one begins to think that life, 
that a scene, is an illusion produced by influences such as water and 
light. At all events, by day the window held this fine view as in a 
frame, and the view was enhanced by ships at sea of all kinds, but 
never was the sea crowded, and by birds, clouds, and even aeroplanes 
in the sky—no people to spoil this fine view. But as evening ap- 
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proached, and moonless night, all the view Cillusion again) vanished 
slowly. The window, which was not illusion, only the purveyor of 
illusion, did not vanish, but became a mirror which reflected against 
the blackness every detail of the shallow living-room. Through this 
clear reflection of the whole room, distant lights from across the 
water intruded, and so chains of light were thrown across the re- 
flected mantlepiece, or a picture, or a human face, enhancing it. 
When Mr Willy had left his house to dine at Gerald Wardho’s 
brother-in-law’s house the view througlt the window was placidly 
clear, but when he returned at 11.30 the window was dark and the 
room was reflected from floor to ceiling against the blackness. Mr 
Willy saw himself entering the room like a stranger, looking at first 
debonair with such a gleaming shirt front and then—as he approached 
himself—a little shabby, his hair perhaps. He advanced to the 
window and stood looking at himself with the room in all its detail 
behind him. 

Mr Willy was too often alone, and spent far too much time in 
that space which lies between the last page of the paper or the 
turning-off of the radio in surfeit, and sleep. Now as he stood at the 
end of the evening and the beginning of the night, looking at himself 
and the room behind himself, he admitted that the arid feeling 
which he had so often experienced lately was probably what is 
called loneliness. And yet he did not want another woman in his 
life. It was a long time since he had seen a woman whom he wanted 
to take home or even to see again. Too much smiling. Men were all 
right, you talked to them about the market, the emergence of the 
Liberal Party, the impossibility of arriving anywhere with those 
people while that fellow was in office, nuclear war Cinstant hells 
opened deep in everyone’s mind and closed again), South Africa 
where Mr Willy was born, the Argentine where Mr Wardho’s 
brother-in-law had spent many years—and then everyone went home. 

Mr Willy, as the months passed by, was dismayed to find that he 
had entered an area of depression unknown before, like a tundra, 
and he was a little frightened of this tundra. Returning from the 
dinner party he did not at once turn out the single last light and go 
upstairs. He sat down on a chair beside the window and at last 


bowed his head upon his hands. As he sat there, bowed, his thoughts 
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went very stiffly (for they had not had much exercise in that direc- 
tion throughout his life) to some area that was not tundra but was 
that area where there might be some meaning in creation which 
Mr Willy supposed must be the place where some people seemed to 
find a God, and perhaps a personal God at that. Such theories, or 
ideas, or passions had never been of interest to him, and if he had 
thought of such theories, or ideas, or passions he would have dis- 
missed them as invalid and having no bearing on life as it is lived, 
especially when one is too busy. He had formed the general opinion 
that people who hold such beliefs were either slaves to an inherited 
convention, hypocrites, or nit-wits. He regarded such people without 
interest, or at least he thought them negligible as he returned to the 
exacting life in hand. On the whole, though, he did not like them 
It is not easy to say why Mr Willy thought these people were hypo- 
crites or nit-wits because some of them, not all, had a strong religious 
faith, and why he was not a hypocrite or nit-wit because he had not 
a strong religious faith; but there it was. 

As he sat on and on looking down at the carpet with his head in 
his hands he did not think of these people, but he underwent a 
strong shock of recognition. He found himself looking this way and 
that way out of his aridity for some explanation or belief bey ond the 
non- explanation and non-belief that had always been sufficient and 
had always been his, but in doing this he came up against a high 
and strong almost visible wall of concrete or granite, set up between 
him and a religious belief. This wall had, he thought, been built by 
him through the period of his long life, or perhaps he was con- 
genitally unable to have a belief; in that case it was no fault of his 
and there was no religious belief possible to him. As he sat there he 
came to have the conviction that the absence of a belief which 
extended beyond the visible world had something to do with his 
malaise; yet the malaise might possibly be cirrhosis of the liver or a 
sort of delayed male menopause. He recognized calmly that death 
was as inevitable as tomorrow morning or even tonight and he had 
a rational absence of fear of death. Nevertheless his death (he knew) 
had begun, and had begun—what with his awareness of age and this 
malaise of his—to assume a certainty that it had not had before. His 
death did not trouble him as much as the increasing tastelessness of 
living in this tundra of mind into which a belief did not enter. 
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The man outside the window had crept up through the grasses 
and was now watching Mr Willy from a point rather behind him. 
He was a morose man and strong. He had served two terms for 
robbery with violence. When he worked, he worked up the coast. 
Then he came to town and if he did not get into trouble it was 
through no fault of his own. Last summer he had lain there and, 
rolling over, had looked up through the grasses and into, only just 
into the room where this guy was who seemed to live alone. He 
seemed to be a rich guy because he wore good close and hadn't 
he got this great big window and—later, he discovered—a high price 
car. He had lain in the grasses and because his thoughts always 
turned that way, he tried to figger out how he could get in there. 
Money was the only thing that was any good to him and maybe the 
old guy didn’t keep money or even carry it but he likely did. The 
man thought quite a bit ‘about Mr W illy and then went up the 
coast and when he came down again he remembered the great big 
window and one or two nights he went around and about the place 
and figgered how he'd work it. The doors was all locked, even that 
glass pl That was easy enough to break but he guessed he'd go 
in without warning when the aa guy was there so’s he'd have a 
better chance of getting something off of him as well. Anyways he 
wouldn't break in, not that night, but if nothing else offered he'd 
do it sometime soon. 


Suddenly Mr Willy got up, turned the light out, and went up- 
stairs to bed. That was W ednesday. 

On Sunday he had his first small party. It seemed inevitable if 
only for politeness. Later he would have a dinner party if he still 
felt sociable and inclined. He invited the Wardhos and their in-laws 
and some other couples. A Mrs Lessways asked if she might bring 
her aunt and he said yes. Mrs Wardho said might she bring her 
niece who was arriving on Saturday to meet her fiancé who was due 
next week from Hong Kong, and the Wardhos were going to give 
the two young people a quiet wedding, and Mr Willy said Please 
do. Another couple asked if they could bring another couple. 

Mr Willy, surveying his table, thought that Mrs Ogden had done 
well. ‘Oh I'm glad you think so,’ said Mrs Ogden, pleased. People 


began to arrive. ‘Oh!’ they exclaimed without fail, as they arrived, 
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‘what a beautiful view!’ Mrs Lessways’ aunt who had blue hair fell 
delightedly into the room, turning this way and that way, acknow- 
ledging smiles and tripping to the window. ‘Oh,’ she cried turning to 
Mr Willy in a fascinating manner, ‘isn’t that just lovely! Edna says 
you're quite a recluse! I’m sure I don’t blame you! Don't you think 
that’s the loveliest view Edna . . . oh how d'you do how ‘d'you do, 
isn’t that the loveliest view? . . .. Having paid her tribute to the 
view she turned away from the window and did not see it again. 
The Aunt twirled a little bag covered with iridescent beads on her 
wrist. ‘Oh!’ and ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, turning, ‘my dear how lovely 
to see you! I didn’t even know you were back! Did you have a good 
time?’ She reminded Mr Willy uneasily of his wife. Mr and Mrs 
Wardho arrived accompanied by their niece Sylvia. 

A golden girl, thought Mr Willy taking her hand, but her young 
face surrounded by sunny curls was stern. She stood, looking from 
one to another, not speaking, for people spoke busily to each other 
and the young girl stood apart, smiling only when need be and 
wishing that she had not had to come to the party. She drifted to 
the elaihiow and seemed (and was) forgotten. She looked at the view 
as at something seen for the first and last time. She inscribed those 
notable hills on her mind because had she not arrived only yesterday? 
And in two days Ian would be here and she would not see them 
again. 

A freighter very low laden emerged from behind a forest and 
moved slowly into the scene. So low it was that it lay like an 
elegant black line upon the water with great bulkheads below. Like 
an iceberg, thought Sylvia, and her mind moved along with the 
freighter bound for foreign parts. Someone spoke to her and she 
turned. ‘Oh thank you!’ she said for her cup of tea. 

Mr Willy opened the glass door and took with him some of the 
men who had expressed a desire to see how far his property ran. 
‘You see, just a few feet, no distance,’ he said. 

After a while day receded and night came imperceptibly on. There 
was not any violence or reflected sunset tonight and mist settled 
down on the view with only distant dim lights aligning the north 
shore. Sylvia, stopping to respond to ones and twos, went to the 
back of the shallow room and sat down behind the out- jut of the 
fireplace where a wood fire was burning. Her mind was on two 
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levels. One was all Ian and the week coming, and one—no thicker 
than a crust on the surface—was this party and all these people 
talking, the Aunt talking so busily that one might think there was a 
race on, or news to tell. Sylvia, sitting in the shadow of the corner 
and thinking about her approaching lover, lost herself in this reverie, 
and her lips, which had been so stern, opened slightly in a tender 
smile. Mr Willy who was serving drinks from the dining-room 
where Mrs Ogden had left things ready, came upon her and, struck 
by her beauty, saw a different sunny girl. She looked up at him. 
She took her drink from him with a soft and tender smile that was 
grateful and happy and was only partly for him. He left her, with a 
feeling of beauty seen. 

Sylvia held her glass and looked towards the window. She saw, to 
her surprise, so quickly had black night come, that the end of the 
room which had been a view was now a large black mirror which 
reflected the glowing fire, the few lights, and the people unaware of 
the view, its departure, and its replacement by their own reflections 
behaving to each other like people at a party. Sylvia watched Mr 
Willy who moved amongst them, taking a glass and bringing a glass. 
He was removed from the necessities, now, of conversation, and 
looked very sad. Why does he look sad, she wondered and was 
young enough to think, he shouldn't look sad, he is well off. She 
took time off to like Mr Willy and to feel sorry that he seemed 
melancholy. 

People began to look at their watches and say goodbye. The Aunt 
redoubled her vivacity. The women all thanked Mr Willy for his tea 
party and for the beautiful beautiful view. They gave glances at the 
window but there was no view. 

When all his guests had gone, Mr Willy, who was an orderly man, 
began to collect glasses and take them into the kitchen. In an arm- 
chair lay the bag covered with iridescent beads belonging to the Aunt. 
Mr Willy picked it up and put it on a table, seeing the blue hair 
of the Aunt. He would sit down and smoke for a while. But he 
found that when, lately, he sat down in the evening beside the 
window and fixed his eyes upon the golden shaft of the Electric 
Building, in spite of his intention of reading or smoking, his thoughts 
turned towards this subject of belief which now teased him, eluded, 
yet compelled him. He was brought up, every time, against the great 
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stone wall, how high, how wide he knew, but not how thick. If he 
could, in some way, break through this wall which bounded the 
area of his aridity and his comprehension, he knew without question 
that there was a light (not darkness) beyond, and that this light 
could in some way come through to him and alleviate the sterility 
and lead him, lead him. If there were some way, even some con- 
ventional way—although he did not care for convention—he would 
take it in order to break the wall down and reach the light so that 
it would enter his life; but he did not know the way. So fixed did 
Mr Willy become in contemplation that he looked as though he 
were graven in stone. 


Throughout the darkened latter part of the tea party, the man 
outside had lain or crouched near the window. From the sands, 
earlier, he had seen Mr Willy open the glass door and go outside, 
followed by two or three men. They looked down talking, and soon 
went inside again together. The door was closed. From anything the 
watcher knew, it was not likely that the old guy would turn and 
lock the door when he took the other guys in. He'd just close it, see? 

As night came on the man watched the increased animation of 
the guests preparing for departure. Like departing birds they moved 
here and there in the room before taking flight. The man was im- 
patient but patient because when five were left, then three, then no- 
one but the old guy who lived in the house, he knew his time was 
near. (How gay and how meaningless the scene had been, of these 
well-dressed persons talking and talking, like some kind of a show 
where nothing happened—or so it might seem, on the stage of the 
lighted room from the pit of the dark shore.) 

The watcher saw the old guy pick up glasses and take them away. 
Then he came back into the room and looked around. He took some- 
thing out of a chair and put it on a table. He stood still for a bit, and 
then he found some kind of a paper and sat down in the chair 
facing eastward. But the paper drooped in his hand and then it 
dropped to the floor as the old guy bent his head and then he put 
his elbows on his knees and rested his head in his hands as if he was 
thinking, or had some kind of a headache. 

The watcher, with a sort of joy and a feeling of confidence that 
the moment had come, moved strongly and quietly to the glass door. 
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He turned the handle expertly, slid inside, and slowly closed the 
door so that no draught should warn his victim. He moved cat-like 
to the back of Mr Willy’s chair and quickly raised his arm. At the 
selfsame moment that he raised his arm with a short blunt weapon 
in his hand, he was aware of the swift movement of another person 
in the room. The man stopped still, his arm remained high, every 
fear was aroused. He turned instantly and saw a scene clearly en- 
acted beside him in the dark mirror of the window. At the moment 
and shock of turning, he drew a sharp intake of breath and it was 
this that Mr Willy heard and that caused him to look up and 
around and see in the dark mirror the intruder, the danger, and the 
victim who was himself. At that still moment, the telephone rang 
shrilly, twice as loud in that still moment, on a small table near him. 

It was not the movement of the figure in the dark mirror, it was 
not the bell ringing close at hand and insistently, it was an irrational 
and stupid fear lest his action, reproduced visibly beside him in the 
mirror, was being faithfully registered in some impossible way that 
filled the intruder with fright. The telephone rang shrilly, Mr Willy 
now facing him, the play enacted beside him, and this irrational 
momentary fear caused him to turn and bound towards the door, to 
escape into the dark, banging the glass door with a clash behind 
him. When he got well away from ‘the place he was angry—every- 
thing was always against him, he never had no luck, and if he 
hadn’ta lost his head it was a cinch he coulda done it easy. 


‘Damn you!’ shouted Mr Willy in a rage, with his hand on the 
telephone, ‘you might have broken it! Yes?’ he said into the tele- 
phone, moderating the anger that possessed him and continuing 
within himself a conversation that said It was eighteen inches away 
I was within a minute of it and I didn’t know, it’s no use telephoning 
the police but I'd better do that, it was just above me and I'd have 
died not knowing. ‘Yes? Yes?’ he said impatiently, trembling a little. 

‘Oh,’ said a surprised voice, ‘it is Mr Willy, isn’t it? Just for a 
minute it didn’t sound like you Mr Willy that was the loveliest 
party and what a lovely view ‘and I’m sorry to be such a nuisance | 
kept on ringing and ringing because | thought you couldn't have 
gone out so soon’ (tinkle tinkle) ‘and you could’ have gone to bed 
so soon but I do believe I must have left my little bead bag it’s not 
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the value but . . .. Mr Willy found himself shaking more violently 
now, not only with death averted and the rage of the slammed glass 
door but with the powerful thoughts that had usurped him and were 
interrupted by the dangerous moment which was now receding, and 
the tinkling voice on the telephone. 

‘I have it here. I'll bring it tomorrow,’ he said shortly. He hung 
up the telephone and at the other end the Aunt turned and 
exclaimed ‘Well if he isn’t the rudest man I never was treated like 
that in my whole life d’you know what he . 

Mr W illy was in a state of abstraction. 

He went to the glass door and examined it. It was intact. He 
turned the key and drew the shutter down. Then he went back to 
the telephone in this state of abstraction. Death or near-death was 
still very close, though receding. It seemed to him at that moment 
that a crack had been coming in the great wall that shut him off 
from the light but perhaps he was wrong. He dialled the police, 
perfunctorily not urgently. He knew that before him lay the hardest 
work of his life—in his life but out of his country. He must in some 
way and soon break the great wall that shut him off from whatever 
light there might be. Not for fear of death oh God not for fear of 
death but for fear of something else. 
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SAINT-DENYS-GARNEAU 


The Dimensions of Longing 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN GLASSCO 


The French-Canadian poet Saint-Denys-Garneau (1912-1943) pro- 
duced the whole body of his work, both verse and prose, in the 
space of three years, from the age of twenty-three to twenty-six. 
This comprises the only book published in his lifetime, Regards et 
jeux dans l’espace (1937), the posthumous poems edited from the 
manuscripts by Robert Elie and Jean Le Moyne and entitled Les 
Solitudes, and the five notebooks of the now famous Journal which 
was written solely for himself and with no thought of publication; 
the latter, also edited by Elie and Le Moyne, appeared in 1954 
(Librairie Beauchemin, Montreal). 

On the strength of these works Saint-Denys-Garneau emerges as 
one of the greatest poets yet to appear in French Canada, as possibly 
the possessor of the finest prose style, and beyond all doubt as the 
most interesting and tragic figure in French-Canadian literature. 

The greater part of his creative life was spent in Montreal. In 
1939, at the age of twenty-seven, he withdrew to the family estate 
at Ste Catherine about twenty miles from Quebec and relapsed into 
silence. Of this mysterious silence Gilles Marcotte, in his Preface to 
the Journal, has only this to say: ‘The French-Canadian writer is 
constantly threatened by silence—not the silence of a mystic posses- 
sion, but that of the powerlessness to communicate.’ However this 
may be, in 1943 the poet died, apparently of a heart attack; his body 
was found in a shallow brook a short distance from the river. 

The following extracts are taken from a complete translation of 
the Journal now in progress. My thanks are due to F. R. Scott and 
to Mrs H. Leroy Shaw for their invaluable help in the translation, 
and to the poet's sister, Pauline Garneau La Roque, for her kind 
permission to publish. 
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Wednesday 
April 17th (1935) 


Since it’s morning, half-past two. 


Another farce. Foolishness! A farce, and far from being amusing. 
What a nuisance! And all one does, trying to shake it off. No use. 

I woke up. Impossible to go back to sleep. Then I thought I'd go 
out. It’s the first time, in all my fits of sleeplessness, that I’ve thought 
of going out. I fought against it, but only half-heartedly, for I didn’t 
really care. At last my little whim won out, my little whim and my 
little moribund hope which leads me everywhere ‘just in case’, just 
as I carry around this or that book or paper and do nothing with it. 

I went out. I thought perhaps day would soon be breaking. When 
life is reborn in the sepulchre of cities. The noise begins again in 
the wan light. The lights grow dim. Sallower than candle-flames by 
daylight. With hard skeletal edges the houses loom up: square 
buildings, dead houses. Everything takes on a hue of uniform 
dullness, like a long panel of ennui. The rails shine right to the end 
of the streets, with a hard lustre keen as a blade. Noise is reborn, 
steel grating against steel; an acid groan. Where the rails cross, 
nerve-shattering crashes. The streetcars: exasperations. The wheels 
of milk-wagons. Their drum-roll on the pavement and the horses’ 
heavy trot. The streetcars follow one another more often now. At 
first empty, they are filled little by little by the wretches for whom 
life begins anew every day, eternally the same; effort, subsistence, 
and nothing more. Desolate faces, resigned, emptied by habit. And 
yet some of them (what a mystery!) seem reborn every morning 
with fresh energy, as if this day was going to be different from the 
one before with all its dreariness. 

(The birds are singing, brothers of the light, but strangers here, 
lost among these wordless joltings..) 

Pitiful mornings of the tombs on the hillside. Nothing is reborn, 
nothing sings, nothing answers the light from the sky. Clearness 
only is reborn; it strikes on the tombs, strips them of all their 
shadows, all their mystery. It sprawls rawly on their nakedness, un- 
shrouding their moveless death: there they are, fixed in the rigor 
of corpses. In their shadow man passes, lives, and suffers like an 
outcast; when he is dead all this will not have changed by a hair. 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF LONGING 
Others will take the place of the dead, and the same vaults will 
shelter them 

O dream of country mornings when the thousand breaths of life 
are reborn and respond to day, singing with the light and gushing 
forth at the call of joy! Nothing remains unstirred. The cocks sound 
reveille. The breeze runs on the mountains, curls with the windings 
of the valley. It glides over the lake in successive waves of spreading 
wrinkles. It stirs the leaves with a flimsy rustling, a clear raking. It 
is the sigh of all things, like a soft caress soundlessly wakening the 
calm of night. The birds have begun to roll their notes, liquid, fluid, 
as the sky begins to pale. The veil lifts gradually, with the greatest 
softness. The heavens grow unsubstantial. At times the mist slips 
over the hills and gathers in hollows which the wind-breaths have 
left unvisited, hollows which hold the transparent shadow of night 
a little longer, as if jealous of that stillness. The veil lifts, the light 
shines through. A subtle warning. And all at once the evolution 
quickens, a few tardy clouds are rose on the greening sky. And in a 
sudden burst the rays spurt upward to the zenith. Like a cymbal 
with a sound of clear gold the sun appears on the horizon, greatens, 
and light clothes all things once again with its bursting song of joy. 
Day. 

But it’s only 3 o'clock; everything is quiet. The light is not yet 
hovering in the sky. It is raining with a sad cadence, the water 
hustles along, clucking in the gutters. In the lanes the she-cats are 
wailing in the midst of their lacerating joy. The streets are empty, 
and almost empty this restaurant where I’ve dropped in to write 


this. 


October (1937) 


What is the relation of Art to Beauty? A matter I could never 
resolve. There are also several aspects of art itself which I find 
difficult to reconcile: art as the expression of personality—that is, as 
the revelation of a necessary movement of the soul (whether or not 
provoked by an external stimulus); as recreation; as craft. This 
evening I seem to see more clearly into the matter. 

Beauty is a quality of that aspect of being which is independent 
of its actual purpose. The Beauty of a work is independent of the 
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end or object pursued. Now there are several elements involved 
and implicit in a work, several ‘stages’ so to speak, several states or 
conditions it goes through from the conception until the actual 
realization. And each of these stages lies on a different plane of 
being, of reality. There is first the stage of being as conception, as 
the ontological quality of the creative artist; second, its quality as the 
exercise of the artist's faculties; and third, its quality of ‘a making’, 
of practical execution. Now the quality of Beauty can turn to a 
lesser or greater extent on which of these three elementary positions 
is assumed by the work in question. 

So then we have the quality of ‘making’, of practical realization: 
‘to make beautifully’. This quality is very closely bound to that of 
the interior act, of the conception— —bound, that is, to the functioning 
of the faculties, to the ‘to think beautifully’. (The latter already 
deviates slightly from the true purpose of the art which seeks 
strictly to ‘make beautifully’. We say ‘to think correctly’. But the 
proper purpose of thought is truth, and its beauty does not consist 
in its truth but in the quality of its movement. Art is not inde- 
pendent of thought, but thought is not directly subject to art— 
whereas ‘the making’ was so.) We have also the quality of feelings 
and ideas, of things thought and conceived. (This quality is by no 
means subject to art, but much closer to being than to making: 
however, retrospectively, art has a share in the quality of feelings 
and ideas.) This quality of things thought and conceived is very 
closely bound to the quality-as-essence of the creative artist, to his 
ontological quality. Finally, we have the very quality of creative 
being itself, a quality whch bathes all it creates in its own particular 
light by virtue of its brilliance, strength or warmth. 

We see, then, that a work of art can be beautiful in some particu- 
lar way on any of the three planes involved in its genesis. 

Furthermore, any artist concentrates to a greater or lesser extent 
either on ‘the making’ or on what is to be expressed, etc. either in 
accordance with his conception of art or with his own spontaneity—in 
the final analysis in accordance with his temperament. 

However, that the nature of art is fixed and determined, that it 
has therefore its laws to which the artist must submit without any 
danger of error or corruption—there is no doubt of that. 
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But from thence to make of art the sole condition of beauty, that 
does not follow. A work of art may be beautiful, may comprise 
and encompass beauty, in spite of a weakness of artistry (although 
this will be rare). Would we say that it is the soul of the creative 
artist which was beautiful and not his work? The work —o 
this soul comprises its reflection; it is beautiful, perhaps corrupt, i 
perfect, but beautiful in certain aspects. (By ‘art’ 1 simply mean 
here art in its human manifestations. ) Art should be a transparency 
for beauty. The work of art comprises beauty, it does not impose 
conditions on it. 

When thinking of art, to be careful to distinguish clearly art in 
its quality of laseenies activity from art in its quality of finished work. 
There can easily be misunde srstandings here. 

I must re-read Art et scolastique. 


January (1938) 
Notes. Comedy. Laughter. 

The metaphysical import of laughter. 

Life laughs at all forms of death, at all the gnawing rodents whose 
onslaught holds no threat for it. Thus it shows as if in that very act 
its strength, its victory. It asserts its validity, its irreducibility. It is 
then that laughter declares the lordliness of life, the sanguine pride 
of life. 

But does God laugh? His felicity excludes laughter. Laughter 
is the mark of an intermediate position. It acts in relation to some- 
thing inferior. 

Laughter signifies a faith. A faith in one’s own superiority (how- 
ever accidental or uncertain) or in the superiority of something. 
(The validity of laughter depends on the validity of the bond 
between ourself and that something which is deemed superior.) 
Without faith we do not laugh, or we laugh badly, or it is a yellow, 
bilious laugh, or simply a laugh of rebelliousness in the face of 
what we refuse to accept. And the unacceptable—when it is not 
merely in relation to ourself, by reason of some limited outlook or 
ingrained habit—denotes the existence of a place not filled by faith, 
the expectation of that faith, the space left empty for what may be 
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accepted but has not yet been found. The refusal to accept shows 
an aptitude for the Faith. Baudelaire’s refusal to accept life. 

We cannot arm ourselves against the plain fact of God’s existence 
by pointing to the tendency to believe which it arouses, and so refer 
all things back to man and consider every object as the product of 
mankind. For it is God who has made the law, and faith is in the 
law. He is the beginning and the End. For the reason, it is a 
vicious circle which, as long as we contemplate it from without, 
remains whole and unbroken. It is irreducible. We are obliged to 
contemplate it from within, that is, by a personal involvement. In 
other words, in humility and a readiness for complete self-surrender. 
That is why suffering and bankruptcy may put us on the right 
track. Or poverty. 

Laughter signifies life either unwounded or unconscious of its 
wounds, or dominating those wounds from such a height that it is 
not threatened by them. The laughter is secure, or believes he is. 
The disproportion which causes his laughter must not suggest in 
him any deep sense of collusion, he must feel protected from it, and 
it must not threaten him with death. He would in fact have to feel 
in himself no other disproportion, no threat of death at all. 

Yet we can laugh at our own shortcomings, at the shortcomings of 
others, and be prepared for others to laugh at us. But that involves 
only the surface aspect, and presumes once again that our whole 
being is secure, our life is safe and not threatened. Otherwise the 
laughter becomes bitter or ill-natured—merely the expression of a 
mind turning away from the face of tragedy. 

There is, then, the light laugh Gmore a smile) which takes life in 
its amusing aspects and deals with its failings in a free and easy 
manner. But this laughter is not pure laughter, it is hardly laughter 
at all. There is in point of fact the deep laugh, the loud laugh, and 
the grin— 

(I'm losing the thread, things are getting tangled . . . .) 

As reasons for laughter, isn’t there an essential difference between 
the ridiculous and the funny? The first would be rather of the 
ethical order, involving man, the second of the aesthetic order in- 
volving the artist. The latter being of the order of play, purely pure, 
the former of the order of life, involving man as a moral being, his 
vital response and his struggle. 
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I'm thinking of those improvisations T. gives us: such perfection 
of outline! such freedom and lightness of fancy, and with so startling 
and sound a dialectic underlying all their chances and changes. Or 
some of G.’s fantasies. Or again some of those developments in the 
films of Charlie Chaplin. In what way do we laugh at all these, 
what makes us laugh, and with what kind of laughter? Is it not 
sheer gladness of an unexpected kind, this sudden perfection, this 
rightness which seems so appropriate or starts from some curious 
noint of leverage, and which, while delighting us, stands us on our 
heads and makes us seek in laughter as if in a safety-valve an escape 
from the danger of an excess of bliss? And what Baudelaire says of 
our tears be Sell the solemn beauty that is too perfect, is this not also 
true of our laughter before the perfect beauty of levity and the 
fantastic? Have we not often felt the tears rising, not alone com- 
pelled by the physical spasms of our laughter, but stirred at their 
very source by a passion of mortal pity? Well—but there are rules of 
decorum, as well as certain precedents, which will not allow us to 
weep when a thing is funny. (J.’s saying, that the perfection of 
humour stands aloof, poised between the ridiculous and the void.) 

Laughter, as soon as it takes a stand on ethical ground, is apt to 
be ill- nenel. How delightful to see it take its stand on aesthetic 
ground, on the ground of play, where nothing is taken seriously but 
the established order! Like the tragic, that window opening on 
gloominess and profundity, the funny opens on a vista of fantasy, 
of levity, of bright colours, of an excess of levity. Thus the funny is 
more purely play than the tragic, which involves the ethical. To be 
quite pure, it must even be the play of children 

(But it’s likely that in all this I’m losing sight of laughter, of the 


proper stuff of comedy.) 


(February 1938) 


Notes on Nationalism. 

At H—’s house this evening, met C. who wants to define, mani- 
festo-wise, the position of La Reléve on the matter of nationalism. 

What is nationalism? 

A way of looking at problems, with reference to the idea of 
nationality. 
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What problems can be properly considered from this angle, and 
up to what point? 

The economic: it’s impossible (so say R. and C.) to consider this 
from a nationalist angle. That would simply result in transferring 
the wealth of English capitalists to French-Canadian ones—leaving 
the people and the nation no better off. (Even if this gave French- 
Canadians the money to develop their culture; for it’s well known 
that when they have money they close up in the enjoyment and the 
feeling of security it gives them.) 

Nationalist politics, what does that offer? Political boycott of the 
English. And after that? No, what is needed is not a nationalist 
government but simply a good one. As for a program by which 
the State takes over all initiative, that kind of centralization is good 
for nothing. (Personally, I don’t see much in it besides that.) 

There remain the problems of culture. Can culture be considered 
from a nationalist point of view? I don’t think so. Culture is some- 
thing essentially human in its aim—it is essentially humanist. To 
‘form’ French-Canadians, that is to say to make them conscious of 
themselves as such, is perhaps a popular notion, but it lacks all sense. 
It’s even against sense and against nature. The individual becomes 
conscious of himself in order to devote himself, to complete himself: 
yes, but not to complete himself as self, but as man. Besides, one 
finds oneself not so much by self-searching as by action. All move- 
ment towards the self is sterile. And especially, I believe, for a 
people. A people forms itself by acting, by creating—that is, by 
communicating. It finds itself through the act of communication. 
For some time we have been awaiting the appearance of the creator, 
the poet who will give the F.-C. people their own true image. He 
will no doubt appear in his own good time, when the substance of 
the people is strong and real enough, and unique enough, dis- 
tinguished from all others so as to inspire this awaited genius with 
sufficient cogency. For the genius is not the product of a people. 
He merely participates fully in their culture, their atmosphere; and 
being closer to them, he is the one who will see them most truly 
and give them their truest form—the people, the nation, here playing 
the role of matter. As for any generically French-Canadian way of 
looking at things, in which a French-Canadian artist could partici- 
pate, I see nothing of the kind yet, and believe it will be a long time 
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before it appears in any distinct form. It will then fall to this creator 
to present to the people their own countenance, recognizable and 
ideal. This will doubtless help the people to become conscious of 
themselves, to exist. But it will be the sign that their features are 
recognized, and not a sign by which one will recognize those 
features. Once again, all this retroactive mystique seems to me against 
nature, sterile and sterilizing. 

(That way of looking at things, is it a way of facing problems, of 
facing life? Everyone has a different Way. But could there not be a 
residuum according to which each, in order to arrive at different 
results, might go through certain common processes? I wouldn't care 
to say that nothing of this kind is going on here. In any case, | don't 
think any examination of this common and specifically French- 
Canadian field would be very productive. Also, I find it hard to see 
how one can base a culture on anything so difficult to grasp. And to 
direct culture towards a heightening of these separatist traits is 
unthinkable. ) 

Culture, then, has a sense of human advancement. It is essentially 
humanist. It wishes to form men, not French-Canadians. There’s no 
contradiction here, only a distinction as to priority of values, as to 
direction. To make men out of French-Canadians and not French- 
Canadians out of men. A worthy intention—to make men more 
themselves by making them French-Canadians. But any method not 
properly directed towards the essentially human is likely to be restric- 
tive and short-sighted. And that goes for all education founded on 
historiography and nationalism. 

It seems that the French-Canadian people must be considered, 
with reference to culture, as a concept. A concept which humanist 
culture Cin the sense of human, not that of lettered élite) must 
develop and release in the way of humanity. 

The whole task, I think, the whole problem consists in freeing 
the human spirit—not in freeing French-Canadians. Nor would this 
lead to making human beings more uniform and to depriving the 
French-Canadian people of its characteristic traits; on the contrary, 
if this smooths out its disfiguring features, its defects and all its 
quality of restrictiveness, if it leads to fullness of life, to the freedom 
of life, then communications more valid, healthy, simple, more vital 
within their own range (nature, work, etc.), would allow these 
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essential and indigenous traits to glow with more character, more 
firmness. It will then be a people truly itself, able to communicate 
unreservedly with other peoples. 

But in any work designed to improve the culture of the French- 
Canadian nation, to set free what is essentially human in our people, 
this concept of nationality must be given its proper weight. And that 
is where the uncertainty lies. Some reduce ev erything to this concept, 
wish to make it the cornerstone of our national character (whence 
the nationalist preachments which ignore the human element and 
advocate summary and ineffectual measures), when what is needed 
is to stress the concepts of the human, that is to say all which opens 
and gives access, not that which closes by seeking to define. 

In other words, we must stress the essential hennten concept with a 
view to freeing it, and take account also of the conditions in which 
this concept exists, in order to select the methods by which it may 
be set free. 

These conditions have several aspects at the moment. There is the 
fact of F.-C. nationality which bears on this human concept. And 
there are economic conditions, conditions of living, of work, of the 
state. 

To be effective, action presumes a knowledge of the conditions 
affecting those towards whom it is directed. But here again, a con- 
sideration of the essentially French-Canadian aspect of these condi- 
tions does not seem to be a well-grounded guide to action. What we 
should like, for instance, is to improve the condition of the worker— 
not insofar as he is a French-Canadian but insofar as he is a worker; 
and the same for the worker on the land. Unless, of course, the 
problems of both present a truly French-Canadian aspect. Thus 
certain just claims could take on a properly nationalist character— 
that of a brother demanding justice for a brother who is being 
exploited. 

So there is a certain peculiarly French-Canadian aspect of the 
question which could justify a nationalist attitude. This attitude 
would consist above all in making common cause to press certain 
claims. The ground of agreement on the nature of these claims 
would be properly French-Canadian, and therefore nationalist. 
(Especially in the matter of the employment of French-Canadians 
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and in their gaining access to higher and more remunerative 
positions. ) 

But our ideas of action, which seek to embrace the whole life of 
our native land—the life and our life in the sphere in which Provi- 
dence has placed us—have a deeper and more radical character. 
From our point of view the human problem extends on all sides far 
beyond the national problem. It is not as ‘national’, but as ‘human’ 
that it makes its deepest appeal to us. 

It is by human measures that the ifs of our compatriots can be 
remedied, not their human ills by nationalist measures. For man’s 
ills go beyond the idea of the national, they are human, and only 
human measures can conquer them 

Are our ills national? Not at all. They can be more peculiarly 
ours, but in truth they are universal defects which also affect French- 
Canadians. They call for remedies which are entirely human. 

So with the grand problem of ‘national’ education. And what is 
‘national’ education? An education to create a nation tailored to 
French-Canadian standards? A holding-up to the people of certain 
standards, certain formulas, a national myth? Would that give our 
people the consciousness of nationhood? And then what? Can such 
an education even exist without the taint of restrictiveness? 

As soon as we speak of education, it seems that the word ‘national’ 
falls of itself, as something footless. The material offered to us is 
completely human, and whenever our attention strays towards the 
national it seems the balance is destroyed in favour of immediate 
issues and action, and the material at once loses its depth—or rather, 
we lose contact with its depth. These educators raised in nationalism, 
do they not run the risk of having their minds quickly closed, of 
failing to see our problems in all their breadth, their human breadth? 

In any case, at the moment, the reality of the danger affects us in 
all its breadth. The problem facing us is fundamentally human. It is 
only by searching for what is human, human values and human 
justice, that we shall bring anything to its solution. We must con- 
sider the human state of the nation. 

The problem and the solution are human in their nature—with a 
rider of quite secondary importance in the nationalist category. 

To distinguish: What is properly national, and what is human, in 
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our problem. Which of these calls for remedies human or national. 
Where national action is harmful. Where it is inadequate. Where 
it is permissible. 


April 1938) 


The wretched poor man goes among you 
With his stealthy hangdog look. 


He prowls around your treasure-houses and breaks in the door of 
your happiness. He wants to feast his eyes on your joy. Is he going 
to get it by knowing about it? He's a poor incurable. No matter how 
he tires himself running up the backstairs to get a closer view of 
your treasures, there’s a hole in him which lets everything out—all 
his memories, all he could have kept. He’s like a beggar whose 
wretched eyes are full of questions, full of an abject entreaty, with- 
out pride; you offer him something and his face lights up with greed; 
but his beggar’s wallet is full of holes. Perhaps he could have made 
some kind of feast with it; but as soon as he stops to make his meal 
he has nothing left. He knows all about it by this time, but what 
can he do? He has a longing, that is all he has or can have: to long, 
that is his life. 

He’s a poor man, and he’s a stranger—that is to say, he has 
nothing, and nothing to barter: an outcast. But he doesn’t play fair, 
he wants to take a hand. To take a hand in your life, your joy or 
suffering. He’s an impostor, a mountebank. There’s no dress he won't 
assume: a friend’s, a contributor’s, a correspondent’s. He steals some- 
thing in one place to carry it to another, but it’s an exhausting 
business, especially since he loses half of everything on the road, so 
that he’s always at least half empty. He can hold nothing, as we 
know: he’s a poor incorrigible. 

By this time everyone knows he is an impostor; all his disguises 
are worn out, all his faces. As they say, he’s been outfaced. You have 
only to look at him and he loses his face, his shape collapses, deflates 
like a blow-up paper bag, he goes quite limp and his terrified gaze 
searches every corner of the room for a rat-hole he can slip out by 
and run off at full speed until he drops from sheer exhaustion. 
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Naturally: he was caught in the act of poverty, in the clothes he 
stole for a kind of cuirass to keep him upright. 

Well, what are we going to do with him? That’s the question, or 
rather the problem. You rich people, what are you going to do with 
him, with this poor incurable who is a stranger and an impostor to 
hoot? And he himself wants to know, too: what can be done for him? 
You can’t keep him with you for any length of time, even with the 
best will in the world. When you have once seen him deflate, it’s 
an intolerable nuisance to have him around. You begin to speak a 
little louder, a little more distinctly than you need to; glances become 
too patently unconcerned; you feel the constraint. And in his heart 
everyone is afraid: ‘Is he going to deflate?’ And the man himself is 
in the worst straits of all, his breath labouring, straining to keep his 
countenance, not to be put out of countenance. Under these condi- 
tions, existence is impossible for everybody. 

And the man himself, who is suffering by far the most in this 
stupid business, why doesn’t he go away? There are many strangers 
who pass here, why does he alone stay? It’s true that the passing 
strangers are going about their avocations, whilst he, being a poor 
man, has no avocation to go about. 

‘In a word, it’s this imposture, this craze for misappropriating funds 
(I should say appearances) to his own use—with no profit to himself, 
as he knows better than anyone—which complicates the whole busi- 
ness. If he could only be himself we could put up with him, and let 
him in amongst us.’ And the man thinks so too (the queerest part 
of the whole thing is that everyone involved in it thinks alike), but 
that is just where the difficulty lies: how could the poor man be 
himself? As he himself testifies all too plainly, that is a simple 
contradiction in terms. If the poor man were something, if he had an 
identity of his own, he would not be a poor man: he would possess 
something, his eyes, his hands, his ears, and therefore the whole 
earth; his eyes, hands, and ears would really belong to him and 
would be no longer the vain instruments of his longing, the collective 
open mouth of his beggar’s wallet full of holes. 

He would possess his heart and his suffering, a good clean wound 
bleeding like everyone else's, a wound human enough to be refused 
or accepted, something he could fight for or against. He would not 
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be the poor incurable we know him to be, the man who possesses 
nothing but the longing to possess. 

‘Then for Heaven’s sake,’ say the rich men, ‘let him go away! One 
thing is certain, he can’t stay with us. We're no earthly use to him.’ 
And these men are not the wicked rich, the rich who keep their 
treasures to themselves, who heap them up. These are the rich whose 
treasures are open to all, and who can in all conscience thank God 
for their riches and praise him therefor. And, as the poor man says, 
they are quite right: I must go away. 

This is where the peculiar fancy of the spinal column comes into 
the picture. He has already had the same fancy with regard to his 
bones, but it was no doubt not an unmixed one. That fancy of the 
bones consisted in the idea of stripping oneself of the always un- 
reliable flesh, for instance of this facial mask which is always 
betraying a man at the very moment when he least expects it. For 
example, it’s a fine day in spring; you think you believe in this 
beauty of the spring, love this beauty of the spring, and a certain 
joy shapes your features. You are secretly delighted at being 
honestly able to lift up your countenance at last. And so you walk 
along with your face held high like a joyous flag, as if you were 
saying, I have a right to joy; see, I am filled with joy! But someone 
meets you, perhaps only a passer-by, and looks at you with a knowing 
air, with an air of not believing in it, in your joy (and he is right). 
No doubt a certain uneasiness hung in your eyes, in spite of all the 
lightning-effects you had spread over your face. Then your smile 
congeals, trembles, a muscle twitches in your cheek, quivers, con- 
tracts, and your face is nothing but a horrible grin, a foul scrap of 
flesh you would like to tear off yr throw savagely in the mud. No, 
you had no joy worth speaking of; scarcely a paltry thrill in which 
you shouldn’t have believed, about which you shouldn’t have fooled 
yourself. But in the end you had to keep up some kind of face, 
choose some face in order to make your way without too much 
suffering through that crowd of faces in the street, faces steadfast, 
resolute, justified (well, not all of them, but those are the ones you 
see—the most important ones, because they can hurt you). You 
can’t go around with this hangdog look, this shapeless face which 
the slightest shock, the least fright, the smallest spasm of desire or 
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impotence will discompose and so betray your wretchedness to 
everyone. So then you must choose a definite expression, according 
to the moment, something to gather up the muscles a bit, tighten the 

mask over the bones and keep it from slipping awry. But since in 
any case your face has been turned inside out and has given you 
away completely, it seemed like a good idea to strip off this clumsy 
disguise altogether and so be reduced to the simple hardness of the 
bones, to the silence of the bones. Then no matter how the eyes of 
the world should question you about your right to live, you wouldn’t 
have to reply: there’s no need to justify one’s bones. (You didn’t 
think, for the moment, of the fear and trembling which might strike 
you when you suddenly heard the clashing of your knees and 
finger- bones. 

But that fancy has passed. It was no doubt insufficiently profound, 
simply a fancy to keep up appearances, to seek an escape from the 
clumsy disguise of the face of flesh. For now it’s the fancy of the 
spinal column again, with that further impression of an axe which— 
painlessly—is cutting away the ribs, the impression of being pruned 
like a tree. This isn’t an idea the man has made up himself. It’s an 
idea coming from without, a physical impression. It seizes on him as 
if the thing were actually being done. He sits down in his chair, in 
his utter exhaustion, his howling wilderness. Nothing around any- 
where to put an end to things. All his strength goes to keep himself 
upright. He thinks of letting go altogether, falling lat-long on the 
ground.—But you can’t: you don’t know why, but it can’t be done. 
The thing would keep on, it would never end. After an unbearable 
length of time you might perhaps fall asleep. But in the morning 
you wake up and it’s the same thing all over again. Nothing has 
changed. It’s all the same. So much so that you could even scream 
with horror. It’s no good, it can’t be done. You've got to finish the 
business somehow. But death ends nothing, solves nothing; death 
leaves everything up in the air: everything remains the same, runs 
on in the same old way. There’s no way out. 

So he can’t let himself go. He knows he can’t forget that something 
which remains erect in himself, which can’t be bent—no matter how 
he tries to forget it, perhaps to destroy it. He doesn’t know what it is. 
It is life. Perhaps a kind of law of life, a law of his life, a vertical 
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imperative which can’t be silenced or suppressed. And so all his 
strength must draw in, contract, so as to hold him erect as he sits 
there in his chair in the midst of his endless desolation. All his 
strength is gathered up within him, like that knot of muscles on his 
forehead, at the root of his nose, the knot that draws all the flesh of 
his brows into that ball, that inextricable network of obstinacy and 
inquiry, of hurt and discontent, fixed there like a final barrier and 
refusal between the uncertainty of the stricken eyes, there at the 
base and centre of the forehead which ends in a row of little meaning- 
less bumps, runs away, is lost (ah, we know up where) in the ee 
it seems, for a chimerical halo of glory and conviction. 

And then, while he is sitting there, studious of his sorrow, he feels 
the stealthy beat, deepening little by little, of those strokes at the 
root of his ribs, along his spinal column, he feels people there, 
armed with axes, who are heading him like a tree. It’s a kind of 
relief. Now he will be trimmed to this one perpendicular trunk, 
frankly bared. This, as he says, is his last expression. The only one 
that can pass scrutiny, the only one he can be sure is not lying. He 
will be stripped of his joists and timbers, of the ribs which hold his 
heart in custody. He will be quit of this dress, this surface over 
which his mind unendingly wanders and runs to waste and becomes 
exhausted. He will no longer be tormented by that damnable thirst 
lurking in the pit of his breast—the thirst of his longing. 

And so forth. 


April (1938) 


We must respond to every suffering that is borne by others, to every 
cry of suffering that we hear (arising from their want of det achment, 
of renunciation, from their not dwelling in the region of the Lord’s 
peace) by a personal act of detachment and renunciation of our 
own self. That is the only way of maintaining the balance. I feel that 
unless we do so they are lost, and we are lost; and that we are more 
lost in the toils of despair Cor of insensibility) than they, because 
they are involved in the drama in a purely vital fashion; with them 

the instinct of self- preservation is at work, and above all they are 
not tried beyond their strength, they have the gift of grace; whilst 
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we, the beholders, are importuned from without: we must either 
close our eyes in callous indifference or take part in the drama 
through sympathy, engage ourselves in it; and our position being 
more removed, more unhampered and controllable, the attitude we 
shall take will be more responsible, will entail a deeper spiritual 
engagement. That is why we shall have to choose between hatred 
of those who are the cause of suffering (in most cases an unjust 
hatred, even setting charity aside), even the cause of blasphemy, 
and charity—and in a deeper sense the effective charity of prayer: a 
self-commitment of unselfish love. And what if we do not 
wholly commit ourselves by an act of renunciation, of detachment, 
of surrender to God? What if we give only a sentient sympathy to 
suffering? (What if we refuse to go further: or simply do not seek 
to go further?) Then all the importunity of this suffering will have 
gone unanswered, this suffering in which it was granted to us to 
partake, and which we ought to have assuaged. At such a moment 
the balance is destroyed, to the detriment of charity: an action 
against God Cit seems to me) throughout the universe. We were 
offered the task of re-establishing the balance, and we refused it. 
And such a merely partial engagement, far from softening our 
hearts, is even a step towards indifferentism and callousness, a de- 
termination, as it were, in favour of a prolonged and deferred 
blasphemy. Whereas when by a personal, positive act of renunciation 
we involve ourselves wholly in this sentient suffering, the drama, 
instead of remaining enclosed and evil, breaks wide open: the 
suffering is offered up. Nor is this, I think, only a manner of speak- 
ing: the suffering is really offered up, it is carried and gathered into 
the current of the Redemption itself. Perhaps this act of renunciation 
which is required of us conspires to make such suffering participate 
in the Redemption. This is the feeling I have. Perhaps God calls 
upon those beholders of suffering who are required to gather it up, 
calls upon them to offer it in themselves, to offer themselves together 
with that suffering and make it part of the work of Christ’s Redemp- 
tion of man. If this were not so, simply as suffering it would be 
wasted, unprofitable; for he who feels it is not, in most cases, capable 
of offering it. 1 do not know if this is correct, or whether I have not 
exaggerated man’s part in actually assuming the suffering of others: 
perhaps Christ assumes the burden of all suffering, and we have in 
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this sense no direct mission to accomplish. But in that case how 
shall we explain the profound demand for our own engagement 
which these spectacles of suffering make upon us, and make with 
such immediacy, as if we ought to merge ourselves in them and take 
them upon ourselves by a personal act of self-mortification? I cannot 
believe that the suffering of another is placed before us for our 
edification, that another is allowed to suffer obscurely (sanctified 
suffering is another thing: the saints suffer willingly for their 
fellow-men, following Christ’s example) simply in order to arouse 
our attention, speed our conversion, deepen its stroke: to me that is 
repellent. Can it be that, inasmuch as we are the spectators of 
suffering, this demand which is made upon us—to give ourselves to 
God—is a favour God grants us to keep us from falling into despair? 
An invitation to strengthen our hope, just when it is imperilled by 
this chance event? In my own case, it seems scarcely needed (I mean 
as a remedy for despair: I would be unworthy of engaging myself so 
deeply.) It might also be a concordance of events arranged by 
Providence in the interest of all, of him who suffers, of him who 
sees the suffering, etc. 

Nevertheless, the sense of such a direct appeal as I have felt leads 
me to believe that a real participation, through a renunciation of 
myself and an offering of myself together with that suffering, was 
demanded of me; and that the sense of the self- engagement required 
of me was an actual participation in the Redemption as far as that 
particular fact, that particular suffering, was concerned. 

I have a feeling (which I’m too tired to rationalize) that all this 
is inexplicable, in any event, without the Redemption. 


June Ist (1938) 


A plan for the world’s acceptance of the poet. 

The poet is not a man who differs from other men. He is not a 
freak, a kind of misfit who wastes his time in building card-houses, 
on airs and graces. Why is he not recognized as a fellow-man? Be- 
cause he makes such a moan, wounds us, because he is not a 
Christian at all times, not a saint? Then let us be Christian for his 
sake, and forgive him his trespasses. Because he is our fellow-man. 
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Everyone says, ‘I can’t tell you how beautiful it is!’ and it is the 
poet who tells us, that is his sovereign faculty. Hence the poet's 
games, the fruitful games of the poet as he falls to telling how 
beautiful it is, giving himself to the task in a thousand ways, never 
able to finish saying how beautiful it is. Was it not thus with 
Mozart, who trod the skies and achieved those phrases lucid as the 
flight of a bird, whether rising triumphantly by stages to fulfil 
themselves in that dizzy arabesque, or in this wavering flight of 
swallows pursuing each other? 

Is that not where the poet’s vocation is centred, in that aspect of 
reality which we call beauty? To see how beautiful it is, and to say 
how beautiful it is. To be unable to say it enough, or well enough: 
at one time multiplying numbers in a drunken, happy chase, in an 
act of quivering possession; at another time less copious, less gushing, 
more concise, gathering the song into a strongly moulded hymn, firm 
and full. Each of us, brought face to face with the glorious mystery, 
has his own way of dancing before the ark. But that is truly whence 
the joy comes, the joy that is the spring of song—from this conjunc- 
tion with Being under the sign of happiness, splendour, and beauty. 
That is the marvel that has taken place, the stellar conjunction. It 
is Being that was present then, visible under the aspect of beauty. 
As it will appear to another under the aspect of truth; whence joy 
also. 

But what is it to utter beauty and truth? What differentiates 
them? At a certain point, at a certain height, they merge, demanding 
the whole of Being, filling all Being, delighting all Being. The 
splendour of truth lies in its beauty. The reality of beauty lies in its 
truth. The two proceed from a harmony and a perfect order. Are 
these two faces of Being perhaps distinguished from one another 
only by an arbitrary process of choice and above all in relation to 
inferior categories and to their realization in inferior spheres? 

Corollary.—There are the poets in mourning, those who work the 
other side of the street, who cry out how ugly everything is, who 
believe they can never finish saying how ugly everything is. But 
this is only because they are touched by all the beauty they have 
missed, by all the happiness which has missed them. It is only 
another angle of vision, another way of contemplating the story of 
what they have suffered. The more it differs, the more it is the same. 
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Northumberland 


I found, Northumberland, in Sicily your strayed churches 
And lay at ease on the cracked ground, feeling at home 
However foreign the faces, exotic the vines. 

Ponteland, Morpeth, Alnwick . . . the string of homely places 
Stretched from the bleak North Sea to Etna’s crown. 


‘Look! as that bird’s flight, so is the life of man.’ 
County of sense in few words, why cannot I learn, 
Slow pupil of your sages, that I am 

A passenger on the air of the king’s bewildering hall, 
Blown from dark into dark, rather than flight a fall. 


Cullercoats, Craster, Bamburgh . . . I murmur your names tonight 
As the drifting Canadian snows fume like the surf along your coast. 
How far away Sicily seems, how close is home. 

And closer than when I trudged those sun-caked terraced miles 
Looms up ahead the dark, my earlier Northumberland. 


Douc.tas GRANT 
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A Letter from England 


We are living in the country, in Sussex, in between the Downs. The 
small printer who does the local handbills in a cottage five doors 
away used to go drinking with Belloc. A village not far away is full 
of movie stars. Another village, a half-mile away, has retired people 
who look back nostalgically to the good times they had in India, 
Malaya, and Singapore. The countryside has a lot of green and 
trees. Driving in a bus to Horsham the fields have pheasants eating 
unmolested, magpies, rooks, woodpigeons, and then the purple sweep 
of the field of bluebells against another one with young fir trees. 
Sometimes there is a large house falling into decay, with a grand 
drive—one of the many boarding schools that are hidden from the 
main road when you are walking. By the side of the ditches clutches 
of primroses, and primroses in fields of tall thin trees which are cut 
down and used as stakes for bean poles and twig brooms. Another 
field has ewes with their lambs. Another one, cows and pigs. It is 
not exciting country to look at, certainly not as striking or picturesque 
as Cornwall or North Devon. 

This village is a row of cottages on one side of a main highway. On 
the other side is a field (where sheep and cattle graze) which rises 
to the horizon. There is a fine border of pine and chestnut trees 
around the perimeter of the field, but they are slowly being killed 
by the brilliant ivy that is wrapped around every trunk. The cottages 
are labourers’ cottages: small neat front garden, a hedge, two gates. 
In the back the gardens are long—they stretch out until they come 
to the cricket field; then there is a narrow winding river—horses 
graze on the far bank. In a village two miles away they have point- 
to-point meetings, and in another one, beside a straight Roman road, 
they play polo. 
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When we came here in October the gardens in the back were 
splashed with colour. The largest raspberries I have ever eaten were 
still on the bushes, and all sorts of enormous flowers. Giant 
nasturtiums with thick white flesh stalks twisted up; rhubarb the 
height and thickness of a small sapling; and all kinds of herbs. 
Whenever the wind dropped there was a strong smell of decompo- 
sition. 

About twice a week I would go out at dusk or early in the morning 
and dig a hole in the back garden throwing up fat worms with the 
shovelfulls of earth and then emptying the lavatory bucket into the 
soil. And all along the line I could see others doing the same thing. 
And when you had made holes right down the length of the garden 
you went back to the start and did it over again. And around was 
this luxurious growth of fruit, vegetable, and flower. | imagine this 
digging of holes and emptying of buckets has gone on here for as 
long as people have lived. The tv aerial by the cottage chimney, the 
small car, the newly built garage—they belong to something else. 


But after a month or so of living quietly here I feel the need of a 
few days in London. London is like a shot in the arm: I come back 
from it refreshed and impatient to get down to work again. 

Whenever I go up I have a choice of staying with three people. 
If it’s luxury I need most I stay with H. He is a bachelor of fifty, a 
dilettante, whose parents have a great deal of money and have given 
him a large penthouse in an apartment-block which they own in 
South Kensington. There is always plenty to drink, lots or room, 
and comfort. And after I arrive I sit in the large carpetted room with 
the ceiling of glass drinking brandies or vodka while he goes around 
saying how broke he is. Then we usually go off in his Aston Martin 
to Scott’s or Prunier’s or Le Petit Savoyard and eat while he initials 
the bill. And from there to one of the drinking clubs in Soho where 
H. is on the lookout for someone he knows. That’s his virtue, know- 
ing people. He devotes a great deal of time introducing one person 
to another. The few days with him consist of a series of erratic 
dashes from one party to another, to a first night, to some lecture at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, to a private view at a gallery, to 
another party. 

If I want a quieter time I go and stay with poet J. He lives right 
by Holloway Jail and we often sit and talk right through the night. 
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Although he began to appear in the little magazines in 1950 and 
then in Botteghe Oscure and Encounter, it is only in the past few 
years with the publication of a book of poems and two books of 
prose that he has become established over here. He supports him- 
self by doing film reviews for a weekly, book reviews for The Times 
Literary Supplement, scripts for the Bsc, and the odd film; his wife 
works as well. He is thirty. On Friday nights they have people in. 
The party will include other writers, painters, editors, sometimes 
an MP, an actor, or a radio or Tv producer. There will be some West 
Indians, South Africans, Americans who live over here or in France, 
and a few Canadians. 

If I just want to wander around London, go pub crawling, I stay 
with D., a painter. 

I first met D. in 1949 when, with another Canadian, I lived for a 
summer in St Ives. D. was born in London. After school and a 
scholarship to the Slade he went to live in a bleak cottage on the 
Cornish moors, on a small allowance from a relative that allowed 
him to pay ten shillings a week rent, eat sparingly, and buy paint and 
canvas. After three years here he had his first London show. Then he 
left Cornwall and came back to London where he teaches two days 
a week at an art school and the rest of the time he paints in his 
studio, a large room in a decaying Victorian house. 

D. lives in Notting Hill Gate. Like the other ‘villages’ of London 
it is a curious mixture: wealth and poverty live easily side by side. 
There is the natural seediness of the High Street (the used pubs, 
the upstairs drinking clubs, a cinema showing foreign films, poky 
restaurants, small grocery stores) and off in the horseshoe gardens with 
the fine cool expensive-interior buildings where below stairs, where 
the kitchen is, you can see the maids and the butlers washing up or 
getting a meal ready. There is the open market on Portobello Road; 
the gaily painted cottages and mews flats and vintage cars around 
Commi Hill; the larger houses in Holland Park; the bed-sitting- 
rooms, the shabby hotels of Bayswater; and Kensington Gardens. 
There is also some of the worst poverty I have seen behind Portobello 
market towards Paddington where the streets are a repetition of 
peeling drabness, broken glass, small coloured children. 

With D. I have got to know London by a series of pub crawls— 
along the Thames, the entire length of the Strand and Fleet Street, 
the small pubs along the Embankment, Richards, difficult to find, 
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only a name plate above a door-button, but inside down the stairs 
to the vaults, like a beer-cellar where wine and champagne are sold 
cheaply by the glass; along the Embankment (the amateur painters 
sitting on the benches while their unframed canvasses hang up along 
the pathways), then over to London Bridge; the pubs along the 
South Bank by those wooden warehouses covered with a thin skin of 
flour, the cranes tucked in like giraffe heads against the sheds and 
doing their slow rhythmical movements during the day above the 
boats; sitting outside a pub, watching the dirty Thames, the swans, 
drinking a pint of bitter, or taking one of those river boats up to 
Greenwich, going under bridge after bridge; and the pubs in the 
city by London Bridge. Eliot has caught more of this part of London 
physically than anything else in The Wasteland. There is St Magnus 
Martyr, and the pub doors will be open—perhaps not with an 
accordion, but someone in singing—and below the level of the 
street a couple of men are cutting up eels, and names like Burbank 
and Bleistein are on the export windows. Then over to Dirty Dick's 
with the petrified dogs and cats and skeletons hanging from the 
ceiling and walls. A web of scratches on the wall of soldiers’ numbers 
and phone numbers and hearts. London in the rain. Fat worms on 
the grass by the Embankment trees, the slate Thames, tugs with 
their funnels hinged back, the hollow sweep of County Hall, the 
Tate, the French tarts in Shepherd’s Market holding up the small gay 
umbrellas, the red buses, the grey everything else. 

Or else we start at Piccadilly, go down the steps to Mooney’s, or 
the Duke of York with the magnificent glass on the walls, a couple of 
hamburgers in Lyon’s Wimpy by Leicester Square with the best 
coffee | have had over here and the place full of Americans. The 
street musicians, the men stripped to the waist, in chains, drumming 
up trade before he does his Houdini. Up Charing Cross to the 
Communist bookstore with all the ‘little magazines’, the bookshops 
with photographs of nude women with massive breasts; the Irish 
pub and pin-ball machines and the Irish labourers, nurses, searching 
amongst each other, homesick. ‘I’m from Cork, where are you from?’ 
And then the street markets where you can buy things very cheap, 
between the stalls a tall man with a long face, sad eyes, in a dark 
shabby suit, a mortarboard on his head, tap-dances and sings 
‘Chicago . . . Chicago. . .’ in good imitation of Sinatra, then passes 
the hat around. Poulteney Stores, a gourmet’s delight—everything 
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from pork trotters stuffed, dried fish from Japan (hanging like 


grotesque bats from the ceiling), sausages, salamis, cheeses, the 
herrings, vine leaves, etc., from open barrels. And the Nosh bars, 
the delicatessens, moving into the West End from Whitechapel. 
Parks. The used contraceptives in the gutter, the mandarin ducks in 
the artificial ponds, and the boys and girls who work in the offices 
sitting on benches and grass eating their lunch. Or when it is really 
hot in the city the coolest place I know are the two air-conditioned 
rooms in the National Gallery showing the Piero della Francescas; 
Pisanello’s ‘Vision of St. Eustace’, and Bellini’s ‘Circumcision’. 


If I wanted to meet anyone when I first came over here I would 
make for Soho, for the Caves de France or the French pub, the 
York Minster, or the Mandrake, and in the very early days the 
Black Horse or the Wheatsheaf. Now that kind of congregating 
from the war years has stopped. In any case another writing genera- 
tion has come into being and this generation doesn’t hang around 
Soho. 

Class still remains the big word over here. In 1949 the slight 
wartime blurring was prolonged brieflly by austerity: the Polish egg 
once a week, the cube of butter, the pack of cigarettes from under 
the counter. But as things got better the class lines hardened. The 
Labour government could make sure that the working class had more 
money, but they could not make any appreciable change in the 
social structure. 

And with the end of the war reading habits changed. The shoe- 
string publishers went quickly out of business; New Writing, 
Horizon, Life and Letters, Poetry London, Poetry Quarterly each had 
its time. And those who were the spokesmen declared that the era 
was going to be not of experimentation but of ‘consolidation’. And 
with that the ‘little magazine’, as such, ended. 

The first signs of revolt did not appear in any literary form but 
expressed itself in the Teddy Boys. The careful dandy haircut, the 
curled hair in the back combed carefully sideways to form a line 
in the nape of the neck, the expensive Edwardian-cut suits, the 
drainpipe trousers, expensive shoes, the over-all neat, well-pressed 
appearance—this from young boys who lived in the suburban warrens 
of South East London in tiny untidy rooms. During the day they 
worked as labourers, truck drivers, in fruit stores. It was a protest of 
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the young who earned good money then had to go back to their 
dreary home life. 

A few years later, in the early fifties, the young men and women 
who came from the same background as these Teddy Boys but who 
through luck (wartime grants) or brains (a scholarship to the local 
Grammar School) found themselves leaving university. After receiv- 
ing their degrees they were faced with a problem. They couldn’t 
—nor did they want to—go back home: to the Potteries, the industrial 
cities of the North, the Midlands, or the working-class areas of 
London. Education had lifted them up out of one class but they 
didn’t fit into the other unless they covered up their origins. 

Until this postwar generation, if a person came from the lower 
classes in England and had literary aspirations, not only did he not 
have an ‘in’ to the Establishment (which is remarkably close-knit), 
but if he wanted to be accepted and get away from his stifling back- 
ground he could do it by taking to the fields and villages of Cornwall 
or Devon or Sussex. I have met many such writers and painters who 
are now in their early sixties, who have written about nature, about 
landscape, animals, village life, or historical books. A few have 
international reputations as nature writers, but even with them it was 
only after they had become accepted as writers of the countryside 
that they produced a book dealing with their own working-class 
background. 

What I think has happened is that the Angry-Young-Men genera- 
tion (and it is a generation, not only a few individuals) were pushed 
up either by scholarship or by finding more money in their pay 
packets: then they were faced with a dilemma. The writers could 
either play along, as in the past, at a cost of denying their artistic 
materials, or else they could write about what they knew. They 
chose the latter, but they were angry at the set-up, at the class 
business, the frustration of having been given stilts but without the 
power or the authority of the new level. Going to Oxford or 
Cambridge or the provincial universities was not enough. It is no 
surprise that of the young writers I know here, most of them will 
vote Labour; to vote Conservative would be the worst betrayal. 

This allegiance between the present generation of Angry-Young- 
Men to the working class and that of the writers in the thirties is 
quite different. Spender, Auden, Day Lewis, John Lehmann, have 
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their roots in the well-to-do middle class where writers are an 
accepted part of the landscape. Their allegiance was a kind 
slumming—they could change if they wanted to. But I don’t think 
you will find that this generation has that choice. For all its fancy 
waistcoats, good food, clean sheets, comfortable houses, it is branded: 
it belongs to the working class. 

The strongest expression of this postwar generation has, so far, 
appeared in the theatre. When I came over Christopher Fry's The 
Lady's not for Burning and T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party were 
running in Shaftsbury Avenue; there weren’t any young playwrights. 
Occasionally 1 would receive a card saying that a verse-play was 
going to be put in a small private theatre in Kew, but these were very 
feeble, the performances were hardly noticed in the press, and after 
a short time the venture stopped. Then in a matter of some three 
years the picture changed. A first play today by an unknown writer 
from Stepney, Bermondsey, or Manchester gets the full star treat- 
ment in the daily and weekly press; it will be talked about on the 
BBC, an excerpt shown on television. And besides these new young 
writers an increasing number of novelists and poets have also 
started to write for the theatre. Why this sudden change? 

Perhaps it is due to the growth of small theatres, experimental 
theatres, where admission is by membership, and because of this 
they can go around the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship on contro- 
versial plays. Perhaps because the sharpest critic in London is 
Kenneth Tynan writing in The Observer, a journal that has 
encouraged the writing of plays by holding competitions. There is 
Encore, an intelligent outspoken ‘little magazine’ devoted to the 
theatre. But I suspect it has been the Beckett and Ionesco and 
Brecht plays that have been running in London—especially the 
Brecht company, which came here a few years ago and has given the 
green light to many of the younger writers. There is also a financial 
incentive: earnings from a play can go on for a long time once it is 
taken up by the rep. theatres in the country; and plays are frequently 
adapted for radio or Tv or made into films. 


If I appear to have stressed the contribution of the Angry-Young- 
Men generation it is mainly because for England this is something 


new and revolutionary. As a generation they are very prolific. On 
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the whole, and unlike the generation before them, they have turned 
their backs on the academy and are professional writers. They don’t 
turn down their noses at journalism, Tv, or radio. As critics they 
tend to be less precious and are very hard on what is phoney, and 
wet, and on extravagant rhetorical language. Their literary fathers, 
I suspect, are D. H. Lawrence, George Orwell, and W yndham 
Lewis. I have said nothing of the quieter writers over here who are 
not part of this bandwagon, writers like Anthony Bloomfield 
(Russian Roulette) whose work as a novelist interests me more than 
the novels done by the ayo. 

One of the mysteries I find over here is the failure to acknowledge 
the poetry of William Carlos Williams—and with it an entire group 
of North-American poets. This refusal is not part of the present 
generation who read him as best they can Che is the only American 
poet who is any good who hasn’t been published over here). But the 
fault lies directly with the elders who keep an ominous, almost a 
deliberate, silence on him. 

The ‘little magazine’, the kind that existed in the war and pre-war 
years, has disappeared. The young writer gets his first hearing now 
through a miscellany on the ssc Third Programme, or if he is at one 
of the universities, in their own magazines (which unlike the ones 
in Canada have frequent contributions from established writers in 
them). The three important magazines are Encounter, The Twentieth 
Century, and The London Magazine. Encounter has had some 
excellent issues. It’s main strength is that it is topical, and some of 
its best writing has been in the form of reportage. The London 
Magazine seems strangely out of touch. I think it is The Twentieth 
Century that comes closest to presenting an intelligent and critical 
account of what is happening here. 

Looking back over the seven or eight years that I have lived here, 
I think that an important piece of writing was a front-page article 
in a recent Times Literary Supplement entitled ‘England is Abroad’ 
which said clearly that any hope of rejuvenating the English 
language—of experiment, of new forms—will have to come from the 
writers of the various countries outside England who use the 
English tongue. (That a paper like The Times Literary Supplement 
has allowed this admission is of some significance.) It is true that 
many of the plays, novels, short stories, and poems by West Indian 
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writers—and by Australians, Americans, and South Africans—which 
have appeared here have been made exciting and vivid by their use 
of language; they have been about things which, if described in the 
Englishman’s language, would be dead. Just as it is the angry, 
working-class language of the recent social plays that has shattered 
the complacency of the English theatre. 


That seems to me the literary legacy of the Labour Government 
and the Welfare State. In conservative papers it is still fashionable 
to read the commentators taking digs at the Welfare State, making 
much of the form-filling, the docility, regimentation, etc. But they 
deliberately overlook the things the Welfare State has done, and 
what it set out to do. It has removed the financial fear of birth, 
sickness, death. Things like workhouses are in the past. Neither do 
old people hoard their small savings under their mattresses so that 
they won’t have to be buried in a pauper’s grave. And neither do 
the fishermen I know in Cornwall have to bait their hooks in the 
winter and leave them on the gorsebushes to catch the birds for 


food. 
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The Disengaged: 
A Letter from France 


If I had to use one word to summarize the atmosphere of literary 
France today, I would choose disengagement. For the first time 
since the 1920s the dominant trend in French avant- garde writing 
seems to be turning away significantly from political involvement, 
from social revolt, from moral exhortation, from all those extra- 
literary preoccupations which in the fairly recent past influenced in 
one way or another men as varied as Gide and Ginno, as Céline 
and Malraux, as the surrealists and the existentialists. 1 do not sug- 
gest that the younger French writers I shall be discussing later in 
this piece—even those who immerse themselves most closely in prob- 
lems of style and form—are unmoved by the disturbing aspects of the 
present socio-political situation in their country. The instability of 
successive governments, the sustained tragedy of Algeria, the threat 
of a right-wing adventurism and the weakening of the labour move- 
ment by Communist political tactics—all these factors are as evident 
to men of letters as they are to anyone else who lives in France or 
observes its conditions at all closely. But, more than any preceding 
generation since 1848, French writers seem at present to be abandon- 
ing a traditional position of revolt, and to be accepting a mood of 
disinvolvement which extends far beyond merely intellectual circles. 
Like most of the inhabitants of Europe, the French have of 
necessity become adepts in the art of living provisionally, of carrying 
on as normal an existence as possible in a world of crisis. In rather 
striking contrast to his pre-war ancestor, the ordinary Frenchman of 
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almost any class now surprises one by the air of self-protective in- 
difference which characterizes his attitude towards social questions; 
he has few freely expressed solutions to offer and, faced by a group 
of bewilderingly formidable problems, he retreats into his individual 
life and enjoys as best he can the material prosperity which is the 
paradoxical accompaniment of political insecurity. 

Despite the inflation, and despite the financial troubles of the 
government—whose causes are political rather than economic, that 
prosperity is not illusory. Production rises steadily, unemployment is 
virtually non-existent, the bourgeois live almost as highly as in the 
highest days of the Third Republic, and even the workers, though 
their wages are small by North American standards, are cushioned 
by an elaborate state welfare system (generous family allowances, 
etc.). There is poverty indeed, but the kind of acute pauperism which 
existed during the hard days of the 1930s is—except among the proud 
remnant of professional clochards—almost extinct. The prevalent 
mood is that of enjoying this comparatively abundant life while it is 
there to be enjoyed and of ignoring resolutely the dangers that may 
threaten it; the present trend in writing, which turns sharply away 
from engagement in pressing political or social matters, reflects in 
many ways this general outlook. 

It is a trend represented both by a change of attitude (or a with- 
drawal from activity) on the part of many writers who belonged to 
yesterday's avant-garde, and by the emergence of a younger group 
who, marching under the equivocal banner of a ‘new realism’, are 
united partly in their rejection of the traditional French novel of 
moral analysis and partly in their insistence on literary rather than 
social revolt as a guiding preoccupation. 

Among the recent productions of the older writers, one of the 
most significant has been a novel called La Loi by a former Com- 
munist, Roger Vailland; last fall La Loi won the Prix Goncourt, one 
of those literary awards which play such a great part in the com- 
petitive and prestige-obsessed literary world of Paris, and it has—in 
French terms—been something of a best-seller. Vailland’s history is 
instructive. Now a man of fifty, he has in his time followed a devious 
course among the fashionable currents of French literature. Before 
the war he clung to the fringes of surrealism and later, after an 
active period in the Resistance, emerged as a Stalinoid Marxist. In 
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1945 he published Dréle de Jeu, one of the best novels about the 
French underground, but the fiction he wrote during the next 
decade, dominated by an effort to reconcile the orthodox Com- 
munist line with an admiration for the moral cynicism of Choderlos 
de Laclos, was banal and unconvincing. At the time of the Hungarian 
uprising Vailland finally broke with the Communists, and retreated, 
not only from party concerns but also, to all appearance, from 
political preoccupations of any kind. 

Thus, though it does project a quasi-nihilist view of social relations, 
La Loi is no novel of propaganda. Vailland writes of a small Apulian 
town, Porto Manacore, on the southern shores of the Adriatic, and 
delineates the web of relations that links all the people of the place, 
from public officials to boy gangsters, in a shifting hierarchy, symbo- 
lized by a Southern Italian card game—The Law—which is played 
by many of the characters. The rules of the game allow the winner 
to humiliate and insult the losers as much as he wishes, and the 
desire to dominate, to impose ‘the law’ on others, governs the life as 
well as the games of Porto Manacore. Vailland implies that this 
isolated predatory society is a microcosm of the modern world; he 
generalizes, in other words, on the lessons of his masters, Laclos and 
Sade, applying the rapacity they observe in sexual relations to almost 
all human contacts, and in this negative sense he makes a moral 
statement in the French tradition. 

Only one character stands aside in La Loi, representing an alterna- 
tive to immersion on ‘the law’, and he, the semi-feudal landlord Don 
Cesare, does so precisely because he is disengaged. Don Cesare once 
had political ambitions, once sought romantic love, once followed the 
light of scholarship, but in all these directions disillusionment led to 
le désintérét, by which Vailland means something much nearer to 
detachment than to lack of interest. ‘Don Cesare’, he says, ‘had 
become so detached, from year to year, that he was now an object 
in his own eyes: .. . [he was] without love, without hatred, without 
any further pen to love or to hate, as deprived of any kind of 
desire as the dead city of Uria.’ Such detachment, Vailland suggests, 
is the only way of opposing the predatory world of ‘the law’. 

La Loi does not seem to me a particularly good or original book. 
Its philosophy is derivative, and its subject matter hardly less so, for 
often it reads like a pastiche of Silone and Moravia. V ailland amuses, 
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irritates, but never moves one either to compassion or to real anger; 
his little world is too artificial for that. What justifies the attention 
I have given to La Loi is its symptomatic rather than its intrinsic 
significance. For Vailland’s imaginary world dominated by ‘the law’ 
is like a caricature echo of many Frenchmen’s view of Europe today, 
and Don Cesare, the one man who evades it, is doubly suggestive. 
The last of a decaying race of cultured aristocrats, he represents the 
‘good old days’ of enlightened reason to which modern Frenchmen 
look back in nostalgia, and then, as he dies with his hand on the 
breast of a young girl he had no time to seduce, he gestures towards 
that realm of the dispassionate enjoyment of material pleasures which 
—if we are to accept Vailland’s cynical viewpoint—is the one refuge 
from the horrors of the contemporary social jungle. Such a moral fits 
snugly enough into the fashionable French view of existence to 
explain the popularity of La Loi. 

When one turns to writers who are more profound and perhaps 
more authentic than Vailland, one becomes aware that this is a period 
of transition, a changing of the avant-garde, in which the men who 
most challengingly represented French literature during the years 
immediately before and after the last war, are giving way to a 
generation of writers whose promise has only begun to assume 
definite form. Malraux, Céline, Sartre, Camus, the protagonists of 
that literary revolt against the limitations of the human condition 
which dominated two decades, are now, in differing ways, becoming 
elder writers, and all except Camus have either retreated from the 
socio-political ideals that once inspired them or—even where they 
remain loyal to them—have lost the power or the desire to express 
them in effective fictional or dramatic form. 

The case of Malraux is typical. Since Les Noyers d’Altenburg 
appeared in 1943, he has published no new work of fiction, and 
The Struggle with the Angel, the trilogy of which Les Noyers was 
to be the first volume, looks like remaining for ever uncompleted. It 
is significant that, at about the same time as he abandoned fiction, 
Malraux began a long process of retreat from the practice of social 
revolt of which his novels were the literary projections. Now, like 
Yeats in old age, he finds his fulfilment in the contemplation of that 
world of art where man’s struggle against death and destiny attains 
its noblest and most durable forms. 
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Céline, who followed like Pound the devious paths of collaboration 
during the war, has indeed returned to literature in recent years, but 
in the books he has published during the present decade the nihilistic 
vigour which once inspired Henry Miller, and which made Journey 
to the End of the Night and Death on the Instalment Plan for- 
midable moral indictments of modern society, has declined into the 
negation of misanthropy and personal bitterness. D'un Chdateau 
l'Autre, which appeared a few months ago and which its author 
evidently intended as a kind of personal testament, suggests that 
there is no hope at all that Céline, now a prematurely aged man in 
his early sixties, will ever again write anything comparable to his 
novels of two decades ago. D’un Chateau l’Autre, like the earlier 
books, masquerades as a novel, but in fact it is the most autobio- 
graphical work of a highly self-centred author, and its subject is 
Céline’s own life towards the end of his collaborationist period, 
when he fled with Pétain, Laval, and their associates to the old 
Hohenzollern castle of Siegmaringen on the Danube, where the 
Nazis had somewhat contemptuously given them a temporary refuge 
from the advancing Free French forces among whom, ironically, 
Malraux was a colonel. It is a subject with great documentary possi- 
bilities, and at times, when he evokes the strange charade of a govern- 
ment without even the shadow of power, Céline comes near to 
grasping them, but his book is destroyed by paranoid harping upon 
personal grievances, and its negativeness extends into the very style, 
which disintegrates from the staccato vitality of Death on the Instal- 
ment Plan to a disjointed incoherence that at times makes D’un 
Chateau l’Autre almost unreadable. The frustrated idealism that 
underlay the violent satire of the novels of the Thirties has clearly 
vanished, and all that Céline can produce is a bleak and ugly litany 
of hatred. As a living influence in French literature he now counts 
for nothing. 

Sartre, who more than any other single writer dominated the 
avant-gardist tendencies of the immediate post-war years, still retains 
some of the prestige he acquired during the 1940s, but as an active 
writer he seems to be involved in a process of retreat which parallels 
in many ways that of Malraux. La Mort dans l’éme, his last novel, 
appeared nine years ago, and his tetralogy, Les Chemins de la 
Liberté, of which it was the third volume, remains uncompleted. 
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Since Hungary and the break in Sartre’s long flirtation with the 
Communists, his political activities have also lost impetus, and in 
recent months he has appeared, admittedly with some courage, as a 
defender of civil liberties rather than as a philosophical revolutionary. 
Furthermore, he also is turning towards art and the kind of enduring 
protest against man’s condition which it represents; his most recent 
book is a study of Tintoretto, a painter much admired by Malraux. 

It is not by accident that Malraux and Sartre have shown such 
similarities in their patterns of development. They are men of the 
same generation (Malraux is only four years older than Sartre), who 
came to literary maturity during the Thirties and who were both, in 
that period of acute crisis, concerned with the question of how man 
could make his life significant in the face of death and of an 
apparently meaningless world. They were the protagonists of the 
literature of extreme situations, and from 1930 to 1945, when extreme 
situations appeared acute and dramatic, the bleak heroism of their 
outlook seemed appropriate. Today, now that the extreme situation 
has become a lifelong partner of European man, the provisional life 
replaces the heroic, which is unendurable as a permanent state. And 
the failure of both Malraux and Sartre to complete up to the present 
the tasks they had set themselves in fiction may come from a change 
in their inner attitudes corresponding to the external change of 
climate, a recognition that the real problem of our time is not so 
much how to fight as how to endure, not so much how to die as 
how to live in an absurd world. 

It is perhaps because his philosophy of ‘’homme absurde’ is more 
flexible than Sartre’s atheist existentialism that Camus has remained 
productive and had risen to the position of an elder writer which 
few men attain at the early age of forty-five in the French literary 
world. Camus has always been, more than either Sartre or Malraux, 
a conscious literary craftsman, and his very vagueness as a philo- 
sopher has perhaps helped in this respect. Unlike Sartre, he has 
never been led to accept an interesting theme as a justification for 
slipshod writing, and he has shown a developing technical mastery 
which has led him towards a neo-classicist conception of fiction, 
towards a realization that what the novel now needs is the simplicity 
and balance which he expresses by returning, in La Chute, to some- 
thing very much like the pre-romantic novella. 
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The present literary importance of Camus was emphasized some- 
what irrelevantly by the award of the Nobel prize, an event which 
provoked an extraordinary outburst of venom on the part of French 
literary commentators. Malraux, as Camus himself was the first to 
remark, had seemed a more obvious candidate for the award, in view 
of his varied achievements and his much longer period of influence 
in French literature, yet the selection of Camus can be justified on 
the grounds that he is certainly the most important active creative 
writer in France today. The Nobel award, in fact, tended to obscure 
rather than emphasize his real achievement, since it was made for 
basically unliterary reasons (‘clear-sighted earnestness which illumi- 
nates the problems of the human conscience of our time’) and hence 
threw the limelight on Camus the libertarian quasi-philosopher 
rather than on Camus the writer. Camus the writer, however, shows 
a renewed vitality as, after almost ten years of journalism and 
philosophizing, he returns with a new novel (La Chute) and a 
volume of long stories (L’Exil et le Royaume) in which he investi- 
gates the ironic aspects of the absurd and provisional! world in which 
he sees us living. The republication of two of his early and humane 
books of essays, long out of print (Noces and L’Envers et l'Endroit), 
adds at present to the general impression of his quality as a literary 
artist who has drawn meaning and hope from man’s relationship 
with a world that knows neither. 

Apart from the flurry of debate over the Nobel Prize and the 
appearance of so many of his new or resuscitated works, Camus 
focuses the attention of French writers because in him, an Algerian 
of mixed Alsatian and Spanish extraction, the moral perplexity 
which most liberal Frenchmen feel when faced by the situation in 
Algeria is symbolized. ‘My role in Algeria’, he said in an interview 
published some months ago in Demain, ‘has never been and will 
never be to divide, but to reunite as far as I can. I feel a solidarity 
with all those, Frenchmen or Arabs, who suffer today in the mis- 
fortune of my country. But I alone cannot remake what so many men 
are doing their best to destroy. 1 have done what I can. I shall start 
again when there is once again a chance to help in the reconstitution 
of an Algeria delivered from all hatreds and all racial prejudices.’ 
He was expressing the sensation of helplessness which thousands of 
French intellectuals feel in the face of a situation where the ex- 
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tremists of both sides are forcing events and the triumph of reason 
seems remote. 

The younger writers who tend to be grouped by critics under the 
heading of a ‘new realism’ and who talk in aggressive voices of ‘a 
revolution in the novel’ include Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor, 
Natalie Sarraute, and Claude Simon. It is doubtless inaccurate to 
speak of these writers as a ‘school’ in the sense of an organized move- 
ment like Dadaism or Surrealism, but they certainly have common 
attitudes and shared objectives. They are self-consciously literary, 
distrusting any kind of tendency writing, they place a great emphasis 
on experiments in technique, and, perhaps most important, they 
attack the classic conception of the novel by rejecting character and 
story as essential elements. Their ways of implementing this attack 
vary considerably. Alain Robbe-Grillet, in his three novels, Les 
Gommes, Le Voyeur, and La Jalousie, emphasizes the world of 
external objects that impinge upon the consciousness. His chosisme, 
as it is called, is shared to an extent by Michel Butor. Natalie 
Sarraute, on the other hand, tries to replace the traditional portrayal 
of character by the minute description of psychological reactions. 
All of these writers seem to aim, theoretically at least, at an atomiza- 
tion of the personality which superficially resembles some of the 
efforts of surrealists to undermine the orthodox literary conception of 
human nature. The ‘new realists’, however, differ profoundly from 
the surrealists in that they are anything but automatic writers; a 
strong technical and intellectual discipline governs all their writings. 
Their emphasis on the impact of material things is at times remi- 
niscent of Zola, but one also detects in them an element of Joyce, 
and this filiation is emphasized by the fact that they are closely 
associated, in their own minds and in those of the critics, with 
Samuel Beckett, who is the nearest to a true disciple of Joyce in any 
literature. 

The best-known production of the ‘new realists’ is a novel by 
Michel Butor called La Modification, which was awarded the Prix 
Renaudot. La Modification tells of the change in a man’s intentions 
during a train journey from Paris to Rome. The hero, a business 
man with vaguely cultural interests, sets off with the intention of 
leaving his dull wife and bringing back from Italy the lively, intel- 
lectual mistress with whom he has contracted a liaison during 
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business visits to Rome. As he travels, the material details of his 
environment impinge upon his consciousness with all their associa- 
tional suggestions, and Butor, with admirable craftsmanship, con- 
structs a triple time sequence. One is aware of the hero’s impressions 
in the present, while he is travelling, one shares in the wanderings 
of his mind as the impressions of the journey remind him of other 
times when he travelled between the two cities, and one follows the 
speculations about the future that gradually present their ominous 
faces to him. The journey, begun in confidence, leads to unquiet- 
ness, and then to despair. The traveller realizes that his mistress, 
delightful in Rome, might in Paris become as dull as his wife, and 
by the time he reaches his destination he has decided not even to 
see her, but to return to his wife. Like the hero of Remembrance of 
Things Past (whose tea-soaked madeleine often comes to one’s mind 
in observing Butor’s way of handling memory), he decides to write 
a book which will ‘try to bring to life . . . that crucial episode of 
your adventure, the movement which is produced in your mind as 
it accompanies the displacement of your body from one station to 
another across all the landscapes that lie between.’ 

In La Modification, as in other works of Butor and his associates, 
the avowed aims of the ‘new realists’ do not seem to be attained with 
any degree of completeness. Character and story remain, attenuated 
and changed in aspect. At the same time, the thick bedding of 
naturalistic detail which these authors lay down in their books 
has in fact the reverse of a realistic effect. Total realism, of course, 
is a literary impossibility, but the illusion of realism is best obtained 
by the rigorous selection of detail, and the plethora of material im- 
pressions which Butor and Robbe-Grillet thrust upon the reader 
produce the same effect of dense fantasy as an overcrowded film set. 
It is, indeed, hard to imagine novels that bear more heavily the mark 
of artifice, yet, when one has distinguished the achievements of these 
young Frenchmen from their manifestos, the level of their writing 
seems remarkably good, and their work has an atmospheric quality 
which few of their compatriots have been concerned to gain since 
the death of Proust. As realists they will assuredly fail; as imaginative 
explorers of the human consciousness they may well bring to the 
French novel a revivification it has needed for many years. 
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ELI MANDEL 
A Castle and Two Inhabitants 
] 
Was it the mouth? 


The air around that castle stank of moat. 
Westward a few pilgrims dragged along 

Up to the steepled hill now steeped in sun 
The growing shadows of their pointed hoods. 
And damp inside, damp hung in mist, 

Damp hung in ropes of froth along the walls. 
I say the brilliant castle stank of moat. 


It was in Holland or in Hungary. 

The King collected all his furs, and still 

He shivered, shook, and cursed the damp. 

The Queen, afflicted, wept for mould-encrusted gems. 


The pilgrims moved toward the steepled peak. 


Clang! went the merry jester in the court 

And shook his mitred locks and rang 

As hollow as a bell hung in a well. 

Clang answered from the chains that hung below. 


I would leave the court, leave hall, leave 
Hollow echoing and damp and find some room 
Gone yellow, dry, and dusty with old time 

As parched and faded as the pages of my book. 


The pilgrims huddle on the steaming peak. 
Steeped in its mist the castle shakes below. 


a 


There is a hunchback in the court 

Who loves his daughter and who serves 
The king with stories of a hunchback love. 
The crooked ways are best, he says, 

The only way a cripple learns to move, 
And love is crooked and the twist is this: 
My hunchback proves it. 


EIGHT POEMS 


Like the sun at noon 
Hunched over earth that splendid hump 
Curls round his body, like a swollen pear 
Hung from a leafless tree, like the earth 
On Atlas as he sways beneath its load. 


He lumps it in our faces and he leers 
About our daughters and he loves his own 
And monthly serves the king a wreath, 
The queen’s own hair upon a horn. 


3 


There is a wizard also in our court 

Who is both man and woman and who knows 
How women love, who says the hunchback 
Lied to us. Love is triangular, he cries, 

And shining algebras fall from his cap 

Made out of crystals shivered from a frost 


Of passion. 


Sculpt from a crust of sky 
An ice-cold man is propped on snowy stalks 
Of dogma, double-eyed with embered coals. 


Here generation ends. This simple love, 


The wizard says, endures the rollick 
Lust and summer of a hunchback sun. 
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Ducks in a Pond 


] 
Hairy and huge, old sun stood 


up to his neck in a slough 

and ever from his coronal arm 
coins to mallards he threw 

and mallards in a spume of mire 


leaped to the touch of web and fire. 
Z 


One must have a cold, reedy skin 
(touching this question of fire) 

to tread out a froth of zeal 

under the armpits of the hairy wheel 
under the arm of the sweating sun 
to maunder in a slough of sweat 

and skin of water touched by fire. 


3 
About the death of ducks in ice 


I know nothing, but mallards know 
of Franklin underfoot, his men 

on Boothia and their frozen dance 
in snowy froth that stoned the eye, 
the sun a cataract in a blinding day. 


4 


The zeal of ducks for noise 

(touching this question of fire) 

is not the music that I hoped to hear 
CIsaiah’s coal, the final choir) 

but poise of mallards in a pool 

as in the pupil of an eye where fire 
burned on water seems a pose of praise 


sufficient for the gabble of my days. 


EIGHT POEMS 


The Fire Place 


A furnace is of stone and clay, 
A fire burns inside the stone, 
Beside the flame Fuseli lay, 

The heart within it was his own. 


Fuseli, when the witch came in, 
Raised the roof above his stone, 
On her thighs he painted sin, 


On her head a horse’s mane. 


From her lips a vocal moth 
Issued screaming to the smoke, 
Augustan ladies in their mirth 
Gathered folds about her smock. 


In the smoking cup a sea, 
By the bed a painted ship, 
In the door a massive key, 


On the floor an open trap. 


Coupled with a horse a man 
Leans upon her breast and sighs, 
Flaming curtains issue then, 


Thus between the witch’s thighs. 
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Metamorphosis 


a 
In that final rage I saw my hair turn white 
and my legs stiffen with a wintry age 
and the frost of my hatred of loving daughters, 
and I beat my fool for several hours 
for saying epigrams of eggs. 


Then 
there was a terrible rush of birds’ wings 
and all my horses became centaurs. 
I heard in the hot afternoon the sound 
of flies and spiders in their wars. 
All my robes fell away, the rain began to fall, 
and noble sons of kingly men begged me to shelter. 


What bird had fouled that straw, what name 
uttered a fire in my pallet where I lay? 


b 

Looking at her, my eyes magnified by anger, 
I saw her nose collapse to nostrils in her face, 
her eyes narrow, her eyelids disappear, 
her lips extend into a pointed, yellow beak. 
I thanked the transformation of my rage 
that gave me vision. 

Later, to my horror, 
I discovered that my eyes were little stones 
and on my hands instead of hair were quills, 
and in my blood, not hers, the reptile crawled. 


Intellectual beauty. How we are shrunken now. 


EIGHT POEMS 


Song 


When the echo of the last footstep dies 
and on the empty street you turn empty eyes, 
what do you think that you will see? 
A hangman and a hanging tree. 


When there are no more voices 
and yet you hear voices singing 
in the hot street, 
what do you think will be their song? 
Glory to the hangman who is never wrong. 


When on the hot sands of your burning mind 
the iron footsteps clang no more 
and blind eyes no longer see 
and hot voices end, 
what do you think will be your plea? 
Hanging isn’t good enough for me. 


The Counterfeiter 


When my brother was brought to trial 

a beastly judgement yawned a prison face 
into his face, exposing several bars of bone, 
a time-lock and its tumblers set in time. 


So teeth were set against my brother's forgery, 
the gold keys that he rang with labour in his cell, 


the counterfeiting breath he etched in walls of bone. 


The vault, my brother said, is resonant. 

Now on his face the acid of his crime has scored 
the voices that he hears, the scars of god, 

and for his punishment such daily burns. 
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Biopsy 


A specialist in flesh 
though not a butcher 
I suffer the impress 


of daily blood, 


grutch of groin, 
grimace of muscle. 


In the expanse of spirit 
the wretch I daily wrestle 
is not the sprite 
of mythical delight, 
this marrow-coloured thug, 
a dragon, or a mutton-joint. 


Tell me, learner of rags 
and tissues: is my giant 
wretched by design, 
malignant, or benign? 
This marrow-man 
the human form divine? 
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Francoise Mallet-Joris: 


A Young Writer on Her Way 


When one learns that Francoise Mallet-Joris was born in 1930 and 
that her first novel appeared when she was twenty-one, one is drawn, 
perhaps too quickly, to comparisons with another three-times novelist 
who shares her language and first name. And some sketchy parallels 
may be traced between the work of the young Mme Mallet-Joris 
and that of the even younger Mlle Sagan. Both have launched into 
the world some pretty terrifying—and terrifyingly articulate—young 
girls. Both used first person narration in two novels, then deserted 
its rigours and restrictions for the demands and dangers of the wider 
view. Both devote themselves almost entirely to human relationships, 
with particular attention, it need scarcely be added, to human be- 
haviour in its sexual form. 

But let us break these parallels before they trip or hobble us. 
Francoise Mallet-Joris is not only Belgian but Flemish, though she 
writes in French, and she has the Flemish painter's love of detail 
and lavishness at once. Mlle Sagan’s novels are almost totally 
démeublé; her characters move in a landscape as stripped and stark 
as a dream. Mme Mallet-Joris’s young ladies, on the other hand, are 
caught against a frieze of life—bawdy sailors’ bars, harbour fairs, 
street festivals—in a world that teems with abundance and with 
eccentricity of every sort. But it is by their young heroines that their 
almost equally young creators can best be judged. Francoise Mallet- 
Joris can give to a young mind a complexity and terror that makes 
Mlle Sagan’s Céciles and Dominiques seem like sated, only slightly 
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sulky children wailing for the moon. She can also give to her matter 
implications and moral depths which Frangoise Sagan, for all her 
wit and deftness, cannot or does not choose to give. Frangoise 
Mallet-Joris is both a more powerful and a more promising writer, 
though still much less widely known on this continent than she 
deserves. 

Her three novels—Le Rempart des Béguines, La Chambre Rouge, 
and Les Mensonges—have been translated into English, though 
Cordélia, her volume of short stories, has not. The unilingual reader, 
unfortunately, must meet her in somewhat ricketty translation. This 
is particularly the case with House of Lies (Les Mensonges). Here 
a troubling clumsiness in the English led me to make an almost line 
by line comparison of the texts. This is no place for a discussion of 
the mystique of translation. Suffice it to say that rhythm is as intrinsic 
to language as sense and that a too slavish attention to the order in 
which words fall, especially in that typical French sentence of many 
exquisitely dovetailed clauses, will result, in English, in a lurching 
sentence with a loose tail that seems to cover more ground than any 
self-respecting sentence should reasonably be expected to do. The 
text of House of Lies has actual errors as well, such as she limps 
for elle boit and such stylistic monstrosities as who was uttering 
vague mutterings (qui émettait des grognements vagues). 1 found 
fewer awkwardnesses in the first two books, so one must assume that 
the translator was obliged to rush over the third or, less charitably, 
that she found its denser style more taxing. 

But even as given to us by Herma Briffault, Francoise Mallet-Joris 
offers a world which we enter, in the translator’s words in her 
preface to The Red Room, ‘with mingled dread and delight’. 

What, then, is this world? In Francoise Mallet-Joris’s first novel, 
The Illusionist (Le Rempart des Béguines), a fifteen-year-old girl has 
an affair with her father’s mistress—a particularly degrading affair 
from which she escapes only when she learns that her beloved 
intends to become her stepmother as well. Here is the young 
imagination in all its strange intransigent Gothic innocence—the 
same sort of innocence that, in Francoise Sagan, tossed out so 
naturally the nasty little murdering Cécile. Horror and wildness 
come easily to the young. We tend to be alarmed when the young 
invent such things, but we ought rather to be surprised when they 
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do not. The really extraordinary novel by a young writer would be 
one that dealt tamely with lunch and dinner and the ordinary things 
of ordinary days. A writer may come to these but does not—perhaps 
even should not— —begin there. (I say this knowing I contradict most 
classes in creative writing with their well-intended dictum to ‘start 
with what you know’.) The significant thing then is to be not the 
nature of the material Francoise Mallet-Joris chose for her first book 
but the way in which she offers it. Will she present it to us coolly, 
even slyly, as Francoise Sagan presented to us Cécile and her plot 
against Anne, then walk away indifferently, leaving the reader to 
pick up whatever moral pieces he can find? 

At first we believe she will. Héléne is bored at the beginning of 
the book—so familiarly bored—with the little harbour-town of Gers, 
with her life in the big house. She is much alone. Her father is 
kindly but unvocal, and she has been told she is too old now to go 
for tenderness to the kitchen. Into her lonely games of the imagina- 
tion, her discovery of Tamara’s existence enters like a cry. She 
makes an excuse to go to the Rempart des Béguines, the narrow 
street near the harbour where Tamara lives. The house, she is glad 
to see, is pleasingly and beguilingly strange. Stone caryatids entwine 
prowlike balconies. And Tamara too is strange—wild, ironic, cold. 

Here are the ingredients for another precocious and chilling book 
about youth. We foresee the Lesbian relationship before it is offered 
to us, for what else could befall such people in such a place? And 
then the author surprises us. For Héléne is innocent, and it is a 
tribute to Francoise Mallet-Joris’s gifts, her ability to transcend her 
adolescent narrator, that she can make the girl’s innocence not 
only touching and pitiful but a moral fact. It is this innocence that 
frees Héléne from any feeling of incestuous guilt, that compels her 
to love, first Tamara herself, and then, shamed and broken, the 
thing to which she submits—Tamara’s cruelty and strength. And 
when Tamara announces that she intends to marry Héléne’s father, 
it is not the moral or emotional incongruity of this that outrages the 
girl. By proving herself weak—and only one very weak, the girl 
feels, would marry for status and a name—Tamara has removed 
Héléne’s last rag of pride, her belief that she has been humiliated 
worthily, by strength. She will never be able to forgive Tamara, 
because Tamara has made it impossible for her to forgive herself. 
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The book has been called, by a French reviewer, ‘a work of almost 


dazzling virtuosity’. And indeed the author’s attack is strong and 
direct. Her discipline seldom fails. Her touch with her characters is 
sure. Even when most bruised and degraded, Héléne remains a 
human being; she keeps not only our sympathy but our respect. The 
more taxing figure of Tamara is consistent within its Gothic 
lineaments. Where inexperience shows is in some of the older 
characters. These tend to be a little out of focus, as if carelessly 
glimpsed from a child’s safer and more interesting world near the 
floor. By the same token, one or two scenes fail to convince. Héléne’s 
visit to ask advice of her father’s friend, for instance, is an enchanting 
bit of juvenile fantasy. ‘The grownups exist to be manipulated by 
us’, the narrator seems to be saying, and for a moment—a moment 
whose force reminds us of the rarity of such moments in the book— 
author and narrator have become one. 

A thing one notices almost at once is the lack of political or social 
comment of any kind. Apart from two or three perfunctory refer- 
ences to ‘the recent war’, there is no indication that several of 
Héléne’s fifteen years—and those highly impressionable years, a 
writer in another genre might try to tell us—were lived under an 
Occupation. These references, significantly, are left to older minor 
characters in the book. No such recollections seem to trouble the 
clear, always articulate mind of the girl. Francoise Mallet-Joris has 
refused to offer external events as even partial explanation for the 
strange nature and outlook of her heroine. She is no Angry Young 
Man. Héléne may live in a world in which values have been broken, 
but neither the values nor their breaking are to be mentioned. It is 
at times a little unnerving, like a walk down a road from which 
certain easing signposts have been removed. And the critical excite. 
ment with which her work has been received in France shows to 
what extent not only the Marxist and post-Marxist writers but the 
Existentialists as well have been losing ground there—even Camus, 
ironically, at the moment when he has been internationally most 
acclaimed. 

Frangoise Mallet-Joris’s world, then—and it is the world of all her 
books so far—is one of human beings and human values, of indi- 
viduals seeking individual salvations and satisfactions in a world 
and a society they do not name. She has been compared, a little too 
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A YOUNG WRITER ON HER WAY 


excitedly, with Balzac—an analogy to which I shall return briefly 
later in this essay—and, a trifle more aptly, with the young Malraux. 
She is a hard writer to classify, combining as she does the irony and 
delicacy of a Colette with an earthiness and vigour that is pure 
flamard. She has an excellent sense of pace and variety, and her 
style, at once mobile and controlled, can meet equally well the 
demands of a broadly macabre scene in a Lesbian cabaret and of the 
most precise and intricate analysis. Her Flemish fondness for spilling 
and minute detail never persuades her to let these abound for their 
own sake. She is always able to isolate the required fact. And 
though her light, in this first book, illumines just the narrow path of 
sexual aberration, it suggests greater power to come. 

This promise is fulfilled to an astonishing extent in The Red 
Room (La Chambre Rouge). Here, curiously though superficially, 
is much the situation of Francoise Sagan’s A Certain Smile. Another 
bored young girl is moved, by curiosity and indifference, to set her 
feet in the perilous land of sexual experiment. But the bored young 
girl is Héléne, who has known the horrors and degradations of the 
house on the Rempart des Béguines. Eighteen now, she still looks 
like all the exemplary young girls .. . a kind of female Dorian Gray. 
But the girl who prayed ‘Dear God, make me happy’ when she was 
fifteen would prefer to pray now to an Old Testament God. Do not 
forgive me my trespasses, she imagines herself saying, for I will 
force myself not to forgive anyone .. . If 1 happen to weaken and 
fall short of what I want for myself, then punish me as much as it 
is in your power .. . Do not let me bend my head, O God, ever. 
In this mood of disdain and contempt—for her stepmother, for 
others, for herself—she notices Tamara’s interest in an attractive 
visiting stage designer and sets out, quite coolly, to get Jean Delfau 
for herself. 

But caryatids, similar to those that entwined the jutting balconies 
of Tamara’s house, uphold the red-canopied bed in the red room to 
which Héléne goes with Jean. Once again she has met a demon-lover. 
Once again there is to be a battle to the death. And from this battle 
is to come not, as she had hoped, proof that she has banished the 
last traces of her old weakness, but love, which is a breach in the 
self’s wall. Each wig she says, I discovered in myself new flaws that 
love had made ... 1 had been alone and free; now I allowed Jean 
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to exercise rights over me, and not only Jean, but the others—the 
old man wanting to chat, the woman asking me to hold her baby,! 
even the mangy dog coming to beg. You would say they sensed the 
presence of love... and, recognizing me as inoffensive and disarmed, 
demanded their portion. 

Brilliantly Francoise Mallet-Joris shows how Heleéne is seized and 
overcome by love. First comes knowledge, then compassion, then the 
breach, then the demand. To love Jean, she discovers, she must also 
forgive Tamara. She must regret the few hours she carelessly gave to 
handsome depraved Stani. And this she cannot do. Aware and 
articulate as always, she lets herself fall short and, unlike the proud 
and prickly Jean, knows what she has lost. We were saved, she says, 
saved from love, free of its demands. We were saved from forgiveness. 
We were saved from others and from ourselves. She has chosen to’ 
stay in the red room—the special hell to those who lose and know 
they lose. 

The Illusionist was the perceptive and precocious study of a 
child’s betrayal. The Red Room is tragic in the classic sense, perfectly 
realized, evocative and sustained. When they are seen, as they should 
be, as a whole, the theme of the two books ceases to be the betrayal 
of innocence and becomes the rejection of love. Héléne has not so 
much failed as refused to escape the caryatids, motifs of Diana, cold 
symbols of virginity which, whether of the spirit or the body, is a 
kind of death. And the author's reiteration of the symbol must not 
confuse us as to her intentions. She does not walk, as a writer, in the 
easy rut of the determinists. Héléne’s betrayal by Tamara _ has 
marked but does not excuse her. She was always in a measure free 
and she remains morally responsible for her actions. Her hell is a 
Christian Hell, just as Francoise Mallet-Joris’s morality is, in the 
strictest if non-sectarian sense, a Christian morality. 

It might have been thought after The Red Room that Francoise 
Mallet-Joris had nowhere now to go. Having proved herself mistress 
of the finely wrought, isolated study of the relationship between 
two people, she could only open room after room, each as exquisite 
and strange as the last, each as enclosed. It is evidence of her growing 
powers and their urgency that they have pressed her in House of Lies 
(Les Mensonges) towards other doors. 
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But before the appearance of this third and in many ways largest 
of her novels, Cordélia was published. This collection of twelve short 
stories shows, as one would hope, versatility and range—a little too 
much versatility perhaps, for one suspects that Frangoise Mallet-Joris 
was persuaded to offer for publication almost everything she had in 
hand. The testings and tryings of youth are visible in several stories, 
and one or two make none too easy use of gimmicks, surprises, and 
twisting tails. But at least eight are of interest. Of these | shall cite 
only two—Mort d'un Village, an eerie study of death in the guise 
of life, and the title story itself. The latter, pure flamard in its 
mingling of horror and broad comedy, plays in an interesting way 
with the theme later used more fully in Les Mensonges. The waif 
Cordélia is caged, as the waif Alberte later is caged. Behind actual 
physical bars she is carried, a clear evidence of local piety, as part of 
the annual religious procession of a little Flemish Town. But 
Cordélia refuses to recite her bit of grateful doggerel. Freed from 
her cage, she spits upon her benefactors, is stoned by them, and 
flees. 

Alberte too is uneasy in her cage when we meet her in House of 
Lies (Les Mensonges), published in France in 1956 and in English 
late last year. An illegitimate child, she has been taken in by her 
father, Klaes van Baarshicien, a wealthy Antwerp brewer, who is 
moved partly by self-gratification and partly by the desire to annoy 
the houseful of relatives whom he also supports. Klaes is old—one 
wonders at what earnest publisher's conference it was that the sixty 
years of the French version was altered to seventy for the English— 
and his body knows it hasn’t long to live. In the nearby slum, 
Alberte’s mother, Elsa, lives in a world of alcoholic fantasy—the 
house of lies of the English title—railing against Klaes. But Klaes 
also lives in a house of lies—everyone loves him, he must believe; 
everyone is grateful to him—so Elsa, who doesn’t love him, must go. 
And when she has been removed, with Alberte’s uncomprehending 
assistance, to a clinic, Klaes wants more. Alberte must submit to 
him completely. She must tell him what he needs to know: that he is 
always just and always wise. The tussle between the taciturn, be- 
wildered, but resistant girl and the tyrannous, wily old man is the 


high point of this book. 
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Once again an older, stronger mind is seeking to overcome a 
younger, more plastic one. Here is subject matter after Frangoise 
Mallet-Joris’s own heart. She is fascinated by emotional brutality of 
every sort, and Klaes’s efforts to overcome the resistance of Alberte 
give her opportunity for some masterly scenes. Klaes tramping 
around his brewery will not easily be forgotten, nor will the dinner 
he gives for Alberte’s twenty-first birthday. Frangoise Mallet-Joris’s 
ability to isolate the required fact has never shown so brilliantly as 
in the latter scene. Against the overflowing abundance of the kitchen 
the little human figures show—Klaes gloating over his own bene- 
ficence, Alberte puzzled and mute, alone and ignored in her new 
dress. 

This is the most Flemish of Francoise Mallet-Joris’s three novels. 
The lively fleshly world she could always give us has ceased to be 
simply an intriguing and unusual frieze against which events 
exquisitely take place. There are no exotics in this book. Alberte, 
Klaes, and Elsa belong, in their various ways, to Antwerp’s slum 
‘Triangle’, are not merely imposed upon it as was that young 
sophistocate, Héléne, upon the harbour-life of Gers. Their clumsier, 
less verbal emotions demand more from their creator than the re 
cording of cerebrations, and to a heartening extent this demand has 
been met. 

For this most unpolitical of writers has no romantic or sentimental 
notions about inarticulateness as such. She gives us Alberte straight, 
a girl who is not clear-sighted, who cannot verbalize. She has shrewd- 
ness and an animal sense that lets her see, as the doctors do not, that 
pathetic cured Elsa has no home anywhere on earth, now that her 
house of lies is gone, but she never knows what she herself is 
struggling against or why she is compelled to resist. As we read, we 
begin to feel that the author perhaps admires Alberte, that, falling 
into the sentimental trap of the naturalists, she is telling us that 
dumb strength, though not engaging, is enough, that words are 
always weakening and that a fear too clearly comprehended can 
only contaminate and destroy. 

But in the book’s final ironic scene we learn that this is not so. 
Alberte wins, in a sense. Klaes dies, broken, begging for a word that 
the girl is too uncomprehending, and too uncompassionate because 
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uncomprehending, to give. Intact she may be but, like the spitting 
Cordélia of the short story, she is not quite a human being. And 
significantly it is Klaes’s selfish but more sensitive nephew, Philippe, 
who is able to give the old man at the last the words he needs. 

In this and the following sequence Frangoise Mallet-Joris’s theme 
emerges more explicitly than it ever has before. The part-man may 
escape, she believes, but only a whole man can be saved. And 
salvation need not be sought; it can be a risk one runs if, like 
Philippe, one endeavours to understand. For understanding is com- 
mitment first, then love, and love, as Héléne learned in The Red 
Room, is a breach in the wall of self through which the Heavenly 
Hound can spring. Philippe is left at the end of House of Lies in 
that state of being ‘inoffensive and disarmed’ that was rejected by 
Héléne. But Philippe will not reject it, or at least we are given 
reason to hope that he will not. Or I should say we are told to hope 
that he will not. 

For Philippe, unfortunately, is one of the characters in the novel 
in whom we never quite believe. In broadening her canvas to in- 
clude the sin of avarice, Francoise Mallet-Joris has allowed some 
gaps in her understanding to appear. Mere imagination might sufhice 
to give us Klaes whose sins are all on a grand scale, but something 
more is needed for such grimy, petty sinners as Mme Nufez, Roger, 
and Philippe—bitter, tangible experience, perhaps, and this so far the 
author seems to lack. She does not anatomize human greed as did 
Balzac with Pére Grandet, Molineux, and dozens of lias characters 
—indeed she would not wish to, which makes ludicrous all over- 
heated comparisons with the great master of documentation and 
detail—but neither is she qualified to make us feel its urgency in 
these lives. Greed sits, in fact, as lightly upon them as their hats, 
and at the book’s end Philippe seems merely to be changing one hat 
for another just as loose. 

This is the book’s flaw, and it is a grave one. It splits the book in 
a way that neither The Red Room nor The Illusionist were split. 
3ut the author's intention and its implications remain. In permitting 
Philippe to be saved—and ‘saved’ is her own word—Francoise Mallet- 
Joris has taken a great, even though imperfect, step forward. She has 
always been free of Marxist and Behaviourist rigidities. Now she 
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has set her feet among the Humanists and declared her belief in 
man’s potential wholesomeness. This, rather than its earlier strangeness 
and admitted precocity, is the chief interest of her work. 

Boldness, idiosyncracy, passion, compression, sense of theme— 
these are some of the qualities one seeks as evidence not of mere 
present interest but of future power as well. Francoise Mallet-Joris 
has them all; she had them when she wrote The Illusionist before 
she was twenty-one. When early work is already more than 
promising, how then does one predict growth? One feels it perhaps, 
in small shocks and strains, sees it in occasional none too sightly 
stretchings and saggings. It is evident to the sympathetic reader of 
Frangoise Mallet-Joris’s novels that she is driven and anguished by 
her own growth. It has pushed her in House of Lies to try to do a 
little too much, too soon. It will not let her rest, we can be sure. 
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A Chotce of Certatnties 


Those who like to study the trends and folkways of Canadian letters 
will not have missed Nathan Cohen’s study of Mordecai Richler in 
the Winter issue of The Tamarack Review. This article, we should 
be thankful, had nothing to do with the too common fabrication of 
swans from Canada geese. But the problem of the Canadian artist— 
which was introduced in Richler’s latest novel as a kind of comic 
relief—is taken up by Mr Cohen with disarming earnestness. By the 
time he has finished, we are faced in fact with a second problem: 
the problem of the Canadian reviewer. One is interested, not cally 
in Mr Cohen’s judgements, but in the perspective which they reveal. 
It is, apparently, ‘backward’ to show any interest in Marxism, while 
it is downright superficial to show so little interest, indeed such 
flippancy, about Toronto. ‘As an example of the insufficiency of his 
heroes’ value-judgements,’ we are told, ‘take the appraisal of the 
Canadian scene in Mordecai Richler’s books.’ None of these heroes 
‘ever considers finding out what makes the rest of their city tick, of 
investigating say the French-language population and culture sur- 
rounding them.’ 

This type of criticism may very well be ‘distinctively Canadian’. 
I am sure the English Sunday papers found something un-British 
about Look Back in Anger; still, they may have hesitated before 
suggesting that Jimmy Porter should get off it by investigating, say, 
the Welsh-language population and what makes them tick. Mean- 
while, Mr Cohen’s convictions have made him mistake his facts. 
André Bennett is not sure ‘that to remain in Canada bodes his 
spiritual obliteration.’ The point of solid interest in The Acrobats is 
precisely the progress from such state of affairs. The crux of the 
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novel, and André’s liberation from uncertainty, comes when he 
awakens to the half-shaped need to act, the ‘dignity that was truly 
wanted’: it is at this point he realizes that he must get back to 
Canada right away. And are we any closer to an understanding of 
Noah Adler when we are told that he, like all of Richler’s heroes, 
is ‘cold, insensitive, conscienceless, wantonly destructive of personal 
relations’? Is this true of the Noah who, when he realizes what 
has become of his uncle Shloime, is mocked by a whore for the 
tears which stream down his cheeks? Or the final scene of Noah, 
when, having demanded and received a Torah from his grand- 
father, he says, simply, ‘You have given me what I wanted’, and 
kisses him? 

The first requirement of a critic is objectivity. It is not seeing life 
steadily or whole to suggest that Richler’s novels express a dislike 
of Canada, any more than of Paris, Barcelona, or the Finchley Road. 
And what of the present novel? It is true that, in A Choice of 
Enemies, there is a short scene of a Canadian tv program, Con- 
troversy, which discussed in a rather disreputable way whether 
Canadian writers must leave the country to develop. It is doubly a 
pity that Mr Cohen should think such scenes were proffered as 
‘definitive, basic reasoning’. What is definitive and basic in A Choice 
of Enemies does not refer to Canada at all. It concerns the conflict 
for freedom and survival between a German, Ernst (not, as he 
reports, Ernest), a stunted gamma-product of defunct ideology, and 
a Canadian, Norman, who, with all the weaknesses of being un- 
determined, has the strength of being not-quite-wholly defined. In 
these important qualities Ernst and Norman are like Kraus and 
André; again as in The Acrobats, we see the confrontation of over- 
articulate Europe and inarticulate America. In both cases, pace 
Mr Cohen, the highest victory is achieved by the Contion even 
though it is only victory as Conrad saw Victory. In general, how- 
ever, it is misleading to confound the two figures of André and 
Norman, who differ in age by almost twenty years. André is, for 
example, young, defiant "of category, almost confidently nihilist, 
ready to punch a stronger, implacable adversary. Norman is almost 
defeated, only too conscious of the slowly congealing picture of 
himself, conscious also of a dignity to be preserved, so shy that he 
brings presents when he goes to call. 
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A still greater difference between the characters arises from the 
type of book, the type of world, in which they move and appear. 
Having succeeded in writing two first novels, Mordecai Richler was 
too astute to risk a third. André Bennett was a kind of symbol, a 
symbol to the deprived and unsymbolic world in which he moved, 
and, we suspect, an important symbol to his author as well. We see 
Norman not as idea, but as reality; he is more puzzled, but less 
enigmatic. In The Acrobats, Richler tended to write from within his 
characters, all of them; in A Choice of Enemies he tends to describe 
them as they appear and behave. This is a move towards maturity 
as a writer, even though, as is always the case with maturity, some- 
thing must be lost. 

The change in style is probably no loss. Even in his first book, 
Richler’s style always had a vigorous presto movement; but this 
frequently went underground through galleries of ac-cp nuns and 
rats floating by in pools of (sic) gangrene. It is probably just as well 
that Richler proved to be not at home in the monologue intérieure. 
The tempo in the newer book is prestissimo, the pace being set by 
sentences like ‘Horton’, ‘Ernst missed Charlie’, ‘Sally walked.’ There 
is no time for free association, only for curt essential memories. The 
climax is a sequence when Norman goes to tell Vivian he is leaving 
England, and ends up marrying her instead. It is all over, we are 
out of the Registry Office, in one and a half pages. This ability to 
‘pack’ both event and detail may owe a lot to the skilled blue pencils 
of commercial writing; but Richler has learned to compress, not by 
eliminating the small and surprising detail, but by concentrating 
upon it. 

When the crush of event is used to depict motivation, it is quite 
understandable that we should see characters in a different way. 
One consequence of this focusing on reality is the emergence into 
clarity of the minor characters. There is a long Odd-Man-Out 
parade of these during Norman’s period of breakdown and amnesia; 
some of them, like the woman with the spilly bosom, establish them- 
selves in four or five lines. For this sequence, The Acrobats would 
have attempted only the commonplace of rhapsody; in A Choice of 
Enemies we have the greater eeriness of the world seen as it is, but 
through a wholly unselective, or differently selective eye. 

One cannot, however, depict one’s major characters through the 
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technique of thumbnail sketches. In Son of a Smaller Hero one 
had the suspicion that Richler might develop more fully as a 
portraitist of a group than of an individual. His background seemed 
to come alive at a glance, while his intuitions of his hero were 
sometimes incoherent, sometimes unconvincing, sometimes embar- 
rassingly personal. In A Choice of Enemies, however, the process of 
objectification has been almost completed. All of the characters are 
characters in themselves; no single one of them can be identified as 
the simple projection of Richler’s propria persona. Though Norman 
shares with André and Noah the same kindred search for liberation 
and for definition, he is in his world only a protagonist, not a 
microcosm. Other characters reflect each a ray of André’s fire: even 
Sally, who also allows herself to die. 

However, in contrast to the facility with which his minor 
characters fall into view, Richler struggles to create his protagonists 
with a difficulty which is at once ungainly and arresting. They are, 
some would say, too important, his motives for creating them too 
serious, for the down-to-earth medium and style in which he works. 
Certainly it is true that at times there is a tendency for them to 
move, not according to their pattern, but to the simpler destiny of 
Richler’s own. At the worst they are manipulated, do not behave 
but are made to behave, to reach more surely a previously conceived- 
of conclusion or inconclusion. Charlie Lawson, Karp, Sally, Ernst, 
even Norman himself, fall into place like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 
This tendency is one which Richler seems to have inherited obliquely 
from Sartre, his most obvious master: if indulged too far, it could 
reduce Richler’s valid subject to a puppet or peep-show for the 
idiot-minded. In Sartre the problem is linked to the synthetic nature 
of existentialist psychology; it is both germane and irremediable. In 
the case of Richler, whose ‘philosophy’ is eclectic, undisciplined, and 
tolerant, it is at odds with his deeper gift for accurate vision of 
diverse people in diverse situations. I would not suggest that the 
novel is a democracy, and that the author has not the right to order 
and dismiss his legions at will; but in the exercise of ouch arbitrary 
power Richler is still less subtle and skilled than Sartre, more like 
Arthur Miller, and yet more complexly ambitious than Arthur 


Miller. 
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Though A Choice of Enemies is by far the most finished of 
Richler’s novels, one might, carping, say that it is the least strongly 
started. In The Acrobats we had the refreshment of watching an 
unskilled amateur, knowing none of the ropes, take on the world, 
and emerge with only the semblance of victory against problems 
which have never been bested yet. But in Richler’s newest book there 
is indeed a choice of enemies; an established professional, shrewdly 
aware of his class and weight, is dealing only with manageable prob- 
lems which seem a little to have been selected in advance. The choice 
of enemies which Richler states at the end is, like his plot, so wilful, 
so glib, that we fear we may have been taking him too seriously : 

If there was a time to man the barricades, Norman thought, then 

there is also a time to weed one’s private garden. The currency of 
revolution is invalid as long as both sides bank big bombs. Each age 
creates its own idiom. This was a time to drop a nickel in the blind 
man’s box and to recommend worth-while movies to strangers, it was 
a time to play their game but to make your own errors, a time to wait 
and a time to hope. The enemy was no longer the boor in power on 
the right or the bore out of power on the left. All alliances had been 

discredited. The enemy was the hit-and-run-driver of both sides. . . 

So in this time of wrecks, Norman, at the age of thirty-nine, chose at 
last to lead a private life. 

It is the hero who thinks all this, and after the intriguing firmness 
and hesitancy of his behaviour, his inner confidences Cif such these 
be) are certainly a let-down. Some will find Norman at the book’s 
end a ruined man, or at least someone to be dismissed as nonchalantly 
as Ernst or Charlie. That would explain the bathos, but it would 
imply that all Norman has achieved is a separate peace dictated by 
defeat. I should like to think of this problem in another way. 

There are meanwhile other more disturbing features of manipu- 
lation and contrivance. What is ostensibly the plot, the contest 
between one man and another who has (unknown to either) 
murdered the former's half-brother, has an improbability which fits 
the Jacobean drama; but in the context of the novel’s present conflict 
it is a thing of no meaning. Ernst, for whose entry so many unlikely 
scenes and facts have been established, remains a philosophical 
cipher who fails to win our interest. Punch-lines in conversation, a 
suspense sequence while Sally dies—these show the trained ignoble 
hand of an author who, to live, must spend six months a year giving 
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facial surgery to Tv scripts. They are faults of a new and serious 
order. Richler was always an uneven writer, but his earlier blemishes 
were those of immaturity; these are blemishes of achievement and 
volition. 

If I isolate what I consider to have been faults, it is to protect my 
claim for the book as a success. It is a success on its own plain-spoken 
terms, if only because it is contemporary, at a time when so few 
books are. I cannot understand Mr Cohen’s denial of this most 
urgent fact. CIf Son of a Smaller Hero were, as he suggests, related 
to no real world, it would be an even more remarkable achievement 
than it is. But that is hardly the complaint that one hears around 
Montreal. Nor can we accept this charge against the present book, 
even from the moderator-author of Fighting Words.) 

Throughout the post-war period we have seen fatigue with 
ideology and preoccupation with survival. Richler is one of the many 
authors to have caught this mood: his heroes, those endowed with 
the most consciousness, want above all to live, and in this book they 
mostly do. They want to live, not as flattened projections of history 
or of society, but as individuals grown free of their exhausted roots. 
To achieve this they must conquer their own hatreds and denials; 
to do this they must deny their own obsession with themselves. This 
is the moment of freedom which occurs in all three books, and which 
allows us to consider them as, if only in Thomas Mann’s sense, 
comedies. The Acrobats closes with a symbolic birth, the latest novel 
with a prosaic but auspicious wedding. Other more fashionable 
books have already caught this mood of survival, of the new day 
springing from the field of dragon’s teeth. One can cite the endings 
of works as widely scattered as Lucky Jim, Look Back in Anger, and 
even The Catcher in the Rye. Admittedly these three works have not 
much in common; but in every case their hero stumbles at the end 
into an affirmation of value that is secure, because it is wholly 
personal: it is an affirmation, in fact, against the society around them. 
With each work it is possible also to talk of the insufficiency of the 
ending in terms of the problems posed. We do not feel that any- 
thing has happened to Jim Dixon or to Jimmy Porter; although we 
leave them at an opportune moment, we cannot feel that, in future, 
they will face anything but the old problems and the old boredom. 
And although the hero of The Catcher in the Rye is wholly different, 
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one has the same sense of his isolation contra mundum; the same 
doubt that he will ever change. 

Richler’s heroes, in contrast, are developed, and express themselves, 
in the larger context of a community; they are not viewers, but 
members, even leaders of a group. A simple presence of community 
is in their case only a nostalgic memory: as in Noah’s recollections 
of Prévost (THIS BEACH IS FOR LITVAKS ONLY), and his escape 
from it, or in Ernst’s memories of the Jungvolk. They are rather 
destined to that distinctively twentieth-century condition, the com- 
munity of the alienated, whose most obvious manifestation is 
Bohemia. André and Norman are central figures in their Bohemias: 
their ability to live by their own values is an inspiration or a dis- 
turbance to their fellows. But their own need for self-expression is 
at war with another need, the need to belong. In A Choice of 
Enemies, a preoccupation with the first need leads involuntarily to 
the satisfaction of the second. The way in which this happens 
astonishes us; Norman’s choice will undoubtedly prove a stumbling- 
block to many of his contemporaries. But, whatever else, the end of 
this book should have convinced Mr Cohen that Richler’s heroes 
are not wholly révoltés. They do not really reject their community, 
but seek to find it as they know it ought to be. Unlike Jimmy Porter, 
they are stirred to commitment by a memory that Bohemia is not 
enough. 

In this context one must look at Richler’s preoccupation with 
Marxism (or North American Marxism) and the problems of the 
conscious individual who, because he feels that Marxism has been 
discredited, sees no way clear towards the attainment of a new 
social correlative. The post-war sense of loneliness and search for 
community keeps them also, faute de mieux, inside Bohemia. Not 
the Bohemia of de Nerval or Wilde, of Bloomsbury and Art and 
Letters—those ruins have not been rebuilt since the war—but their 
flourishing non-u suburbs of Chelsea Slade students, Cagnes homo- 
sexuals, and self-taught artists in Spain. Most American Bohemia 
has lost its authority: in England it has spread so far as to be 
scarcely distinguishable. But expatriate Bohemia is important to 
both continents; and Richler knows how to draw its portrait. 

He has also learnt how to catch the mood of a Hampstead pub or 
shabby bottle party (a red-stained slice of lemon sticking to the 
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sketches a colony of expatriate Canadian script-writers, many of 
them Jewish. The British in the former milieu are polished and 
sophisticated, but hopeless and dull; together they exhibit the 
defeated mediocrity of universal secondary education. ‘The Cana- 
dians, including Norman, do not have culture as it is known on the 
Third Programme, but they have preserved their vitality. Most of 
them, as individuals, are not much; but as a group (due partly to 
the important factors of their Jewishness and their Marxism) they 
have a sense of identity which lends itself also to a degree of panache. 
As Sally observes, they share out work in a highly competitive 
business; they are always lending each other money; an invitation to 
their parties confers a definite status. To an uncorrupted soul like 
Vivian out of Fulham, the acquisition of this status seems like a 
kind of salvation. 

Norman knows better. His estrangement, like André’s, has gone 
much farther. He has long ago embraced Noah’s experience ‘that all 
this time he had only been defining himself Against’. Thus his 
search for liberation is equally a ssieal for definition. Impelled by 
this search, he has, like all of Richler’s heroes, the power of a prin- 
cipled spontaneity. One of Richler’s so-called ‘clichés’ is that his 
heroes are all careless and generous with money. Holden, in The 
Catcher in the Rye, showed the same spontaneous generosity. But 
it was a generosity of private and momentary significance; Norman, 
in giving, imposes a certain character upon his environment. The 
proof that his character has a certain vitality and envergure is shown 
in its effect as example upon others. 

The paradox in A Choice of Enemies is the apparent sacrifice of 
this role for another more ordinary and subtle. Norman’s character 
is stripped, in the course of the book, of all its insignia of power, so 
much so that some reviewers (following Thomas Hale) will see him 
as a broken man. But Norman’s strength was always a matter of 
weakness. With Sally he could talk deat the weakness, but that 
was all. His relationship with Vivian is of the opposite kind; their 
intimacy does not dissect these inner problems, but each person 
has (despite their inability to plan this in a conscious way) acquired 
a certain value in the life of the other. Certainly there is nothing 
contrived or voulu about Norman’s return, like André’s, to the 
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simple call of a wife, a child, and work. André had an epiphany of 
engagement; with Norman it is more convincing, an absence, a 
negative thing. There is a point in the book when we see him 
wangling an invitation from the crowd he had outgrown, and we 
realize his heart has been emptied, the affected strength that pre- 
vented him has gone. He will allow himself to do the easiest and 
most difficult thing, to live by accident. And so he marries Vivian; 
and his fear of his own cowardice, the episode with Hornstein, is 
seen to have been accepted and conquered. 

This note, not of the transcendence but of the survival of dis- 
illusion, is what makes Richler so contemporary. | have already 
quoted from Norman’s private existentialism, and suggested that it 
does not amount to much; but I cannot think that Richler intended 
the experience to be as barren as the statement. For when we are 
left with Norman and Vivian, poised on the break of an ordinary 
day, the book has a humble but haunting power. 

What hope, what point there is in Norman’s choice, remains 
inscrutable. Sartre might have closed (as in Le Diable et le bon 
Dieu) with a paradigm, an example of something he has already 
said very neatly somewhere else. In Richler we must take it upon 
ourselves to look, not at the statement, but at the situation. Son of a 
Smaller Hero closed with a rather similar, but deliberate, discrepancy 
between statement (Noah's sullen apology for his independence) 
and experience (his mother’s agony). In that book, though the plot 
is fatally ambiguous, Noah’s certainty of his freedom seems to have 
been proven wrong. A Choice of Enemies closes with an ambiguity 
not of words, but of situation: in this ambiguity lies Richler’s true 
achievement. Perhaps he is no more sure than in The Acrobats of 
what, on this level, he is trying to say—or even that he is really 
trying to say anything, for it is so difficult for art to survive when 
statement begins. I certainly would not wish to impute to him the 
motives of Tom Thumb fighting to salvage the western sensibility 
from individualism. But I do think we can trace in the shape of his 
writing hitherto the beginning of a powerful and complex insight. 

To believe in this insight, one must take Richler’s work, as one 
takes all works of art, partly on its merits, and partly on a kind of 
faith. (‘A suspension of belief and disbelief,’ croaks the chorus in 
the marsh: still, what is such a suspension but a kind of faith?) If 
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we ask more for Richler on faith than on demonstration, that is 
because his novels are less articulate, and to that extent less conscious, 
than are the novels of any established European. But so are the lives 
of the Canadians he describes, especially against a European back- 
ground: his very theme is this conflict of conscious and unconscious. 
It is a theme we should all respond to in nerve and blood. We have 
had conscious works of Canadian art. We have had consciously 
Canadian reviewers. We have also seen some American attempts to 
set up house in the sub-conscious. In this company we can see one 
character of Richler’s works which Mr Cohen did not mention: their 
modesty, their struggle to keep to the experience at hand, and to the 
truth which is available. 


Reviews 


ROBERT McCORMACK 


Agee, Camus, Gary 


The accidental juxtaposition of books for review can create very 
awkward compulsions. In the present case the lumping together of 
three books by writers as American on the one hand as James Agee, 

and as French on the other as Albert Camus and Romain Gary, fills 
me with the darkest foreboding that sooner or later | shall find 
myself saying something about the differences between American and 
French fiction in general. Since | profoundly doubt the usefulness 
of such an exercise, I shall try to forestall myself by citing Camus 
himself on the subject. In The Rebel he devotes several pages to 
contrasting recent American novels with the French tradition in 
fiction. American writing emerges from this polarizing process as 
concentrating almost exclusively on elementals and externals. It 
rejects, we learn, ‘analysis and the search for a fundamental psycho- 
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logical motive’. ‘The unity of this novel form’, Camus concludes, 
‘is only the unity of the flash of recognition.’ It would be unfair to 
expect much of this description to apply to the case in hand. But 
one phrase does seem relevant. James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel A 
Death in the Family does depend heavily on ‘the flash of recognition’. 

Agee’s novel records the impact on a Southern family in the late 
teens or early twenties of this century of the sudden death of the 
father. Its subject is the changes in personality and family relation- 
ship occasioned by this event. Obviously he could not have contem- 
plated such a subject if he had really renounced psychological 
analysis and the search for motive. But neither is analysis the out- 
standing feature of this book. Agee wrote in an American tradition 
for which a shorthand label might be ‘the poetry of objects’. Its 
classic is, I suppose, Walt Whitman. Its best-known contemporary 
practitioner is Thomas Wolfe, and its characteristic technique is the 
evocation of mood by the enumeration of physical things—or, more 
precisely, of our sensations of them. Thus Agee will spend two 
pages cataloguing the sights, sounds, and smells accompanying the 
watering of the lawn on a summer evening. Or he will give three 
pages to a young boy’s wide-eyed reception of a William S. Hart 
movie; and two more, involving a good deal of fancy typography, to 
the noises made by an socenclille. of the period starting up in the 
middle of the night. Such passages make up the bulk of this book, 
and they give, by their evocation of similar experience in the reader, 
by their triggering of ‘the flash of recognition’, an overpowering 
impression of reality to its surface. They create, too, a brooding 
nostalgia which does much to identify reader with author and ensure 
acceptance of the latter's world. 

In short, this is a technique which promises brilliant successes, 
and here the promises are frequently fulfilled. Agee possessed, as 
Dwight McDonald has pointed out, a verbal subtlety and an 
emotional discrimination which Wolfe lacked. His descriptions of a 
family singing group in the garden, or of the changing expressions 
on the father's face as he sits looking out over the city he has made 
his home but has somehow failed to possess, are models of shading 
and precision. Even such a ‘set piece’ as the chapter on the young 
son's fear of the dark, built up as it is on those vague hints of a 
profound significance in things, those intimations of a vast something- 
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or-other which were part of Walfe’s stock in trade, manages to avoid 
much of the portentousness—as of an account executive deeply 
moved—that blights most writing of this sort. 

But this technique has, for the novelist, severe limitations. The 
sheer mass of observed physical detail tends to lose both structure and 
character in a formless flow. We cannot, of course, hold Agee respon- 
sible for structural difficulties. Had he lived to see his book through 
the final editing he might well have smoothed out the occasional 
jerkiness of the narrative and imposed a form that now we can only 
guess at. More serious is the overwhelming of character by behaviour, 
the disappearance of personality behind the gestures that express it. 
This is a problem augmented by the frequent use of the young son 
as ‘innocent’ central observer. ‘We are talking now’, the book begins, 
‘of summer evenings in Knoxville, Tene, in the time that | 
lived there so successfully disguised to myself as a child’. The 
disguise may be too successful. Agee is prodigiously skilful in 
presenting a child’s view of an adult world. But a child’s world is a 
world of surfaces, of observed reactions, not of analysis. As I have 
said, Agee by no means rejects analysis and the search for funda- 
mental motive when they are necessary. There is, for example, a 
religious division in the family and this conflict, since it is beyond. a 
child’s grasp, is treated from another angle. But in general it is a 
child’s world that we get: freshly observed, intensely realized, but 
devoid of history and of firm outline. The characters we meet, 
astonishingly there physically, remain oddly fragile and fade in the 
end into a mood or into the texture of their lives. It is in that texture 
and in the recreation of certain kinds of emotional experience that 
the strength of this book lies. And in this sense, its unity is ‘the unity 
of the flash of recognition’. 

Does Camus himself represent some sort of opposite extreme? | 
suppose he does, though at this point the contrast ceases to be very 
useful. The six stories of Exile and the Kingdom simply belong to a 
different order of writing. As the title suggests, the book presents 
six cases in which men and women struggle out of or fall back into 
that isolation from the world, from society and from themselves 
which, in the author's view, is a condition of human existence. 
Obviously the emphasis here is not only on psychological analysis, 
but on implications which, for want of a better word, I shall have to 
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call philosophical. This does not mean that physical reality is slighted 
or distorted, but it does tend to take on the secondary importance of 
stage settings and properties. It is not the point of the play. In the 
foreground are thematic developments—ideas, if you like, though 
they are not presented as such. We are offered a closed world in 
which characters and events, though they may suggest all manner 
of speculations, are powerfully controlled and unified. Stylistically, 
in the best of these stories—such as “The Silent Men’ and ‘The 
Growing Stone’—the result is a spare and transparent poetry in 
which figures and their settings suffer the slight reduction in size 
and the slight increase in clarity o! objects seen in a mirror. It is a 
real world, but one more clearly meaningful than the one we know. 

Does this mean that Camus’s stories are so heavily controlled by 
his ideological position as to be mere demonstrations of it? A number 
of American reviewers have suggested as much. At least one has 
used the term ‘allegory’. But surely this is nonsense. These stories 
do not prove or demonstrate anything. They are not little anecdotes 
thrown in to relieve the tedium of some interminable lecture on 
metaphysics. To treat them as if they were can only make them 
seem maddeningly ambiguous. A French school teacher in North 
Africa who has sought identity with the native population is forced 
into a decision which cuts him off completely from both his country- 
men and the Arabs. What does this prove? A group of workmen are 
so embittered by an unsuccessful strike that they suppress an 
elementary gesture of human sympathy. What does this demonstrate? 
Camus'’s stories are explorations or experiments, not proofs or demon- 
strations. They do not try to impose a system on experience, but 
begin with the experience and try only to control its implications. 
This is not the method of allegory. 

But if that term cannot be applied to Camus it does have some 
relevance to Romain Gary. His heavily ‘symbolical’ novel The Roots 
of Heaven exhibits from time to time the arbitrary arrangement of 
reality to fit a thesis we expect of allegory. Take the cast of characters, 
for example. A fanatic named Morel has decided that the great 
elephant herds of French Equatorial Africa are somehow or other 
symbols of mankind’s longing for freedom and harmony. The herds 
are threatened with extinction and Morel devotes himself to their 
preservation with a zeal that includes everything from a world 
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petition to a more or less abortive revolution. His exploits are, 
naturally enough, the main topic of conversation among the people 
who live in the heart of the elephant country at Fort Lamy in the 
Tchad. This population turns out to include an Italian w hite hunter, 
a Lebanese freebooter, a German prostitute, an English officer and 
gentleman, an alcoholic American major, a Danish naturalist, a 
Casa officer of the Camel Corps who is about to become a monk— 
I have by no means exhausted the list, but perhaps this is enough to 
show that the group is simply too representative to be entirely 
credible. This dramatis personae is far too reminiscent of those 
exemplary stories that begin: ‘A Frenchman, an Englishman, a 
German and a Pole were travelling in the same airplane. . . .’ Further- 
more, since characters of this sort do not exist, or at least not 
entirely, in their own right, there is a curiously static quality about 
their relationships. The English Colonel can never be anything but 
the English Colonel. If he changed or suddenly exhibited symptoms 
of genuine humanity, he would shatter his symbolic significance. 

This static quality is not helped by some of M. Gary’s narrative 
devices. A good deal of the story, especially at the beginning, comes 
to us indirectly through a certain Saint-Denis, the official guardian 
of the elephant herds, in an all-night conversation with a Jesuit 
archaeologist. Whether the responsibility is M. Gary’s or his trans- 
lator's I do not know, but this device—which permits, of course, 
lengthy philosophical asides—becomes in form and even in rhythm 
so reminiscent of Conrad and his Marlowe as to appear to be de- 
liberate imitation. But with this difference, that whereas Marlowe 
is able to say to his victims, ‘Of course in this you fellows see more 
than I could see. You see me’, Saint-Denis cannot. He is not an 
essential element in the story, and he is far from transparent. He is 
simply in the way. 

Nevertheless the book is not as tedious as its defects and occasional 
absurdities may make it sound. Readers who survive the first hundred 
pages or so will find a tightly plotted and at times very moving story. 
They will also find a number of delightful caricatures—the portrait 
of the great American news photographer Abe Fields, for example, 
is a collector's item. And The Roots of Heaven was awarded the Prix 
Goncourt—still, I am assured, one of the more prestigious of the 
French literary prizes. 
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KILDARE DOBBS 


Miss Crotchett’s Muse 


It would have been a disaster for Western culture if the sages of 
Alexandria, instead of commenting upon and annotating the ancient 
Greeks, had gone combing the desert for an indigenous literature. 
The invention of Canadian letters, as a distinct subject for academic 
study, has been a blessing only to those scholars who are paid to 
investigate it. For the man-of- letters, as for the common reader, in 
Canada or elsewhere, the bulk of it remains about as interesting as 
Peg's Paper. There is, of course, a certain perverse pleasure to be 
had from the reading of bad poetry; and the sensibility of school- 
children can be massacred just as effectively by exposure to large 
doses of Lampman as it can by Longfellow or Kipling’s If. But 
there is surely enough bad English and American poetry current 
without preserving native Suentees as well. And only the most mis- 
guided patriotism could lead a scholar to publish an essay on, say, 
the novels of Grove, when he could be studying Ouida or some other 
trashy novelist who is bad in an interesting way. 

The first qualification of the student of Canadian literature is a 
thick skin. He must be incapable of being bored. He must be able 
to read great wads of Carmen or Roberts without wincing. Then 
again, he must either be completely without humour or else able to 
suppress what humour he has. Imagine what would happen if he 
gave his sense of the ridiculous the slightest play in considering the 
life and hard times of Frederick Philip Grove. 

The student of Can. Lit. must be industrious as a_ beaver. 
(The simile should please: though of this creature the medieval 
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bestiarist merely comments: ‘His testicles make a capital medicine.’)* 
Since there is so little of value to exercise his judgement and engage 
his taste, he must become cataloguer and biographer. Sensibility will 
not serve him so well as a card index. 

I suppose I have made this hypothetical student sound like a 
corpse-chewer, a resurrection man, a ghoul who haunts the neglected 
grave-yards of native scribblers: not a nice description to apply to 
the respectable persons of Mr Desmond Pacey or Mr Wilfrid 
Eggleston. I hasten to say that I do not think either of these scholars 
(whose books are before me) is ideally qualified for his life-work. 
They show signs of discomfort. It is much to their credit that they 
both seem uneasy when called upon to exercise literary discrimina- 
tion; one can almost hear their sighs of relief as they turn from some 
value-judgement to which they have unhappily committed them- 
selves to the more congenial work of description and cataloguing. 
Unfortunately, whether they like it or not, sooner or later they find 
they just have to engage in the craft of criticism. It is not enough 
for them to offer studies of their authors; they must also persuade us, 
or try to persuade us, that their authors are in fact worth studying. 

Ten Canadian Poets by Desmond Pacey shows its author hope- 
lessly out of his depth as a literary critic. An example of his fatuity 
in that job is his treatment of a poem by F. R. Scott. The poem is 
The Canadian Authors Meet, a witty, pleasingly malicious squib, 
which, with its lighthearted rhymes (e.g. ‘thought’ with ‘Scott’, 
‘literati’ with ‘party’) and its echoes of hymn and nursery-rhyme (so 
apt to the occasion) one can imagine the poet dashing off in a few 
minutes. It’s so much to the point it should have killed the Canadian 
Authors’ Association dead on the spot. (And perhaps it did. How is 
one to know?) Mr Pacey begins by quoting the whole poem (which 
is fair enough, and I hope Professor Scott charged him a stiff fee for 
the copyright). He then takes five pages to explain it. Now I don't 
know who Mr Pacey imagines are his readers, but if I am at all 
typical I should like to say that I don’t need to have this poem 
explained. There is no difficulty in it anywhere and Mr Pacey has 
shown me no beauty in it that I could possibly have missed. So that 
when he devotes a paragraph to the history of the Canadian Authors’ 


*Giles, however, a native writer of the seventeenth century, confutes the 
bestiarist. The true castrorum, he tells us, is not secreted in the beaver’s 
testicles, but elsewhere. ‘Near his tail’, he writes, ‘he hath four bottles. . . .’ 
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Association by way of a gloss, I cannot help suspecting that he has 
only done so to Raitt himself from the poet's strictures on that 
body; thereby ensuring himself, I suppose, an invitation to the next 
bunfight at his local branch. The astonishing thing is that in giving 
us these five pages of flatfooted explication Mr Pacey believes he has 
let us off lightly. For he says: “To analyse the whole poem in detail 
would take more space than could be justified here.’ Well, thank 
goodness for that. 

Of the remaining nine essays in Mr Pacey’s book only one held 
my attention—the one on E. J. Pratt. ‘E. J. Pratt’, he writes, ‘is a poet 
of deceptive simplicity. . . . And yet the more one reads his poems, 
and the criticism that has been written upon them, the more 
ambiguous and puzzling he becomes.’ This reflects rather poorly on 
Pratt’s critics. That they should leave their subject in greater dark- 
ness than they found him is hardly to their credit. But as we read 
on we discover that it is the late John Sutherland whose work on 
Pratt has addled Mr Pacey’s critical head. Mr Pacey should have 
seen that Sutherland’s essays reflect mainly Sutherland’s own ob- 
sessions—they have very little to do with Pratt. He suspects this: 
‘It is certainly easier to see the two goats in The Fable as representa- 
tive of Hitler and Stalin than the whale in The Cachalot and the 
dinosaur in The Great Feud as symbols of Jesus Christ.’ That is 
putting it rather timidly. Pratt has said himself that in the dinosaur 
tyrranosaurus rex he was trying to offer a type of brute stupidity. 
But I suppose in this game of ‘explication’ it isn’t cricket to apply to 
the poet himself for clues. And in any case this sort of pseudo-analysis 
has no real connection with the poetry—a poet doesn’t necessarily 
intend everything he says to mean something else. It seems to me 
more than probable that the poetry of Pratt is not ‘deceptively’ 
simple—it’s just simple, and not necessarily the worse for that. 

Mr Pacey’s other essays are on Sangster, Roberts, Carman, Lamp- 
man, D. C. Scott, Smith, Klein, and Birney. He claims to have made 
an effort ‘to do for each poet what most needed to be done’, but I 
am not sure that he has succeeded. I don’t want it to be supposed 
that I don’t think Scott or Smith or Klein worth an essay—obviously 
they are, because they are poets rather than because they are 
Canadian poets—but Mr Pacey is not equipped to demonstrate that 
they are. 
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Mr Wilfrid Eggleston’s tranquil excursions into the desert of our 
native literature are troubled by twinges of good taste. Before con- 
sidering his survey The Frontier and Canadian Letters let us glance 
at his essay on Grove in Our Living Tradition, a culture-book edited 
by C. T. Bissell. Here are some of the things Mr E. has to say 
about Grove: ‘He possessed, certainly, some of the qualities of a 
great literary artist. ... he needed one gift above all, the divine 
gift of being able to give his creations abundant life. Had he 
possessed that gift in high degree, any stiffness in his style would 
have been readily forgotten. . . . His vocabulary could be painfully 
precise, and did not often become elegant or notably felicitous. 

. Grove's dialogue, especially the speech attributed to the younger 
generation, is one of the weaker elements of his fictional technique. 
Above all, he lacked humour.’ And then: ‘Did he really love people 
well enough to understand them?’ I admit I am text-chopping here 
and leaving out things that Mr Eggleston says in favour of Grove 
(for example, that his wife thought he was too good a writer to go on 
teaching school) but, allowing for all that, what he seems to be 
saying is that Grove is a pretty poor novelist. Why then does 
Mr Eggleston bother to pursue the study of this writer whom he 
knows to be so god-awful? It is not as if he were read by anyone 
but the Can. Lit. boys. I think the dreadful truth is that Grove is 
a kind of archetype of the species Canadian Author. He had no 
talent but he Wanted to Write. He had nothing to say but he did 
passionately long to be a great novelist. If he could not succeed in 
literature, at least he could suffer for it—and suffer extravagantly. 

3ut that is enough about Grove. In a moment we shall return to 
Our Living Tradition, but first there is Mr Eggleston’s book on the 
influence of the frontier on Can. Lit. It is the placid, mild-voiced 
development of a theme from E. K. Brown: that literature is the 
flowering of a society. It explains at some length why there has been 
no considerable blossoming i in Canada. It concludes that the material 
potentials for a great literary era in Canada are likely to be realized; 
but Mr E. wisely refrains from hanging himself on the expectation of 
plenty. 

Our Living Tradition consists of seven lectures given at Carleton 
University with a foreword Cit is hardly an eduction) by Claude 
Bissell. There are studies of four politicians and three writers. 
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Robertson Davies is oddly uneasy as a lecturer on Stephen Leacock, 
thin and diffuse without the containing limitations of his accustomed 
essays in Saturday Night. The historians, on the other hand—Under- 
hill on Blake, Creighton on Macdonald, and Wade on Laurier—are 
happy in their work. The advantage they have over their Can. Lit. 
colleagues is painfully clear. Their subjects unquestionably exist— 
they can point to what they are talking about. Blake was a failure, 
Goldwin Smith (according to Malcolm Ross) was a displaced person; 
but they have their place in history. A second-rate writer has no 
comparable place in literature. 


- Desmond Pacey. TEN CanaptANn Poets. Ryerson. 350 pp. $5.50. 

Wilfrid Eggleston. THe Frontier AND CanapiAN Letters. Ryerson. 
164 pp. $3.75. 

C. T. Bissell Ced.). Our Livinc Traprtion. University of Toronto 
Press. 144 pp. $3.50. 


GEORGE WHALLEY 


Fry’s Anatomy of Criticism 


Anatomy may be defined as a dissection carried out to determine the 
structure of an organized body. This book is a dissection of literature 
in an attempt to give ‘a synoptic view of the scope, theory, principles, 
and techniques of literary criticism’. The primary aim, Professor 
Frye tells us, is to give his reasons for believing in such a synoptic 
view; the secondary aim to provide ‘a tentative version’ of such a 
view to convince readers that ‘a view is attainable’. And the whole 
group of suggestions is intended to be of practical use to critics and 
students of literature. 

It has long been known—though perhaps not uniformly recog- 
nized in practice—that a critic who brings to his reading of a single 
work anything less than everything that can relevantly be related 
to it will read with partial understanding, imperfect response, dis- 
torting prejudice. In practice it is not always easy for a critic to feel 
sure that he is in command of all the necessary resources. Professor 
Frye would like to secure for criticism ‘the consolidating progress 
which belongs to a science’: that is, some way of making accessible 
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to students of literature the accumulated resources of literary know- 
ledge and critical procedure so that every successive critical act need 
not be, like the writing of some poems, ‘a wholly new start, and a 
different kind of failure’. Criticism, the argument runs, must be ‘an 
examination of literature in terms of a conceptual framework 
derivable from an inductive survey of the literary field’. ‘Criticism is 
to art what history is to action and philosophy to wisdom’, and ‘the 
critic should be able to construct and dwell in a conceptual universe 
of his own’. To do so he needs some ‘central hypothesis which . . . 
will see the phenomena it deals with as parts of a whole’. The central 
hypothesis is ‘the assumption of total coherence’—the view of litera- 
ture not as a vast accumulation of single works but as a single 
organized body. The conjunction of this hypothesis with the desire 
for scientific method extends into two important assumptions. One 
is the assertion of the autonomy of literature, not simply as a unified 
whole, but as an entirely verbal universe: ‘A poem is a hypothetical 
verbal structure’; ‘Poems can only be made out of poems.’ The other 
is the claim for the autonomy of criticism: the desire to conduct 
criticism in a field cleared of value-judgements and of all non- 
literary analytic or interpretative disciplines, and to construct for 
criticism a scheme of descriptive classification as unequivocal as a 
colour chart. The central organizing principles appear to be cyclic 
and dialectic: the cycle of life or history, and the dialectic of desire 
and repugnance. 

The titles of the essays show a persistent attempt to correlate 
structural principle with various critical methods: ‘Historical Criti- 
cism: Theory of Modes’, ‘Ethical Criticism: Theory of Symbols’, 
‘Archetypal Criticism: Theory of Myths’, Rhetorical Criticism: 
Theory of Genres’. In the first essay five Modes representing the five 
epochs of Western literature are distinguished and arranged in 
order according to the hero’s power of action compared with our 
own: myth, romance, high mimetic, low mimetic, and ironic. The 
modes are then shown in relation to tragedy Cisolation from society) 
and to comedy (integration into society) in two senses: first ac- 
cording to the ‘internal fiction’ of the hero’s power of action within 
the fiction (fictional modes), and then according to the ‘external 
fiction’ of the poet’s relation to his audience (thematic modes). 
Although in any single work in any period there may occur a 
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counterpointing of historical modes, the modes may be seen as a 
cyclical order that tends to recur. The order of modes may also be 
considered in terms of a dialectic tension between myth and verisimili- 
tude, as the ‘displacement of the myth in a human direction’. This 
scheme, through the distinction between fictional and thematic 
modes and their correlation in a single system, is said to bring 
together the two critical approaches hitherto regarded as mutually 
exclusive: the Aristotelean which regards literature as a product, 
with catharsis or detachment as its central conception; and the 
Longinian which regards literature as process, with ecstasies or 
absorption as its central principle. 

The second essay seeks to discover a small number of valid 
methods of analysing different levels of meaning and of combining 
them in a single theory. Here five phases of symbolism and meaning 
are distinguished, each with its appropriate phase of criticism: 
literal, descriptive, formal, archetypal, anagogic. Two points are 
important here. A symbol is defined as ‘any unit of any literary 
structure that can be isolated for critical attention’. Again—‘Under- 
standing a poem literally means understanding the whole of it, as a 
poem, and as it stands. . . . Literal understanding occupies the same 
place in criticism that observation, the direct exposure of the mind 
to nature, has in the scientific method.’ In this essay Frye’s pre- 
dilection for the archetypal begins to emerge, with an allegiance 
(not here followed in any detail) to Spengler, Frazer, Jung, and 
Matthew Arnold. ‘Archetypal criticism’, he says, ‘rests on two 
organizing rhythms or patterns, one cyclical, the other dialectic’; 
again—‘the archetypal critic is concerned with ritual and dream’; 
and again—‘Archetypal criticism sees poetry as a technique of 
civilization.’ (Dream is defined as ‘not simply the fantasies of the 
sleeping mind, but the whole interpenetrating activity of desire and 
repugnance in shaping thought.”) One notices that, although Frye 
impatiently rejects the possibility of discovering the whole structure 
of criticism through one method of criticism, his central hypotheses 
and analogies are all here concentrated. The relation of art to 
reality Frye asserts to be neither direct nor negative but potential; 
and for this relation chooses the word ‘hypothetical’. The archetype 
is ‘A symbol, usually an image, whch recurs often enough in litera- 
ture to be recognizable as an element of one’s literary experience as 
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a whole.’ Archetypes serve a special function in the scheme; for they 
are seen as connecting one poem to another and to the whole field 
of poetry, and also as integrating human experience. The fifth 
phase—the anagogic—completes the hierarchy; and here literature is 
seen as imitating ‘the total dream of man’ and as ‘existing in its own 
universe, no longer a commentary on life or reality, but containing 
life and reality in a system of verbal relationships.’ In this phase we 
reach ‘the conceivable or imaginative limit of desire, which is infinite, 
eternal, and hence apocalyptic’; and the meaning of art is ‘the Logos, 
the shaping word which is both reason and . . . creative act.’ 

The third essay is entirely devoted to Archetypal criticism and 
the theory of myths—not myths in the sense of the first essay 
but mythoi in the sense of pregeneric archetypal narratives or plots, 
four ‘aspects of a central unifying myth’. Three organizations of 
myths and archetypal symbols are first distinguished: the two con- 
trasting worlds of total metaphorical identification, the desirable and 
the undesirable, heaven and hell; the imagery of the one being 
called apocalyptic, and of the other demonic. Between these, in 
terms of the displacement of myth in a human direction, lie romance 
and ‘realism’ in which the relations are analogical in the manner of 
simile. After the three kinds of imagery and meaning have been 
examined in turn, the three become four by the separation of 
romance from ‘realism’, and a cosmological diagram or wheel of 
Ptolemaic complexity is constructed from the four mythoi in a quad- 
rantal arrangement informed by the cyclic principle and by the 
dialectic (heaven and hell, up and down): Spring (Comedy), Sum- 
mer (Romance), Autumn (Tragedy), Winter (Irony and Satire). 
Furthermore, each mythos is shown as disclosing itself in six phases 
in such a way that the last three phases of one myth are parallel to, 
but not coincident with, the first three phases of the next. The six 
phases in each case correspond to a miniature life-cycle from birth 
to death. At the top is the apocalyptic epiphany, at the bottom the 
demonic epiphany. With triumphant persistence, though not with- 
out some symptoms of strain, Professor Frye manages to supply 
illustrative examples for each of these phases. 

The fourth essay considers the literary genres according to ‘the 
radical of presentation’—the relation between the ‘speaker’ of the 
work and his ‘audience’. The discussion had started with art as the 
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middle term in a Platonic triad: history, art, science-and-philosophy. 
The poetic symbol had been portrayed as ‘intermediate between 
event and idea, example and precept, ritual and dream’; and it was 
said, in Aristotelean terms, that ethos (human nature and the human 
situation) lies between and is made up of mythos and dianoia 
(verbal imitations of action and thought). Frye now returns to com- 
plete his account with the other three of the six Aristotelean elements 
of poetry: melos (music), lexis (language), and opsis (spectacle). 
This is the rhetorical aspect of literature, the ‘literal’ level of nar- 
rative and meaning. Four rhythms are distinguished: Recurrence 
Cepos), Continuity (prose), Decorum (drama), Association (lyric). 
A sequence of transformations is then described for each of the four 
genres: Drama, Lyric and Epos, Prose Fiction, and Encyclopaedic 
Forms. 

In this book there is continuous evidence of sustained and original 
thinking, of fine perception, and controlled insight. Examples and 
illustrations are drawn from an impressive range of reading. The 
sections on comedy and on prose fiction are particularly interesting; 
there are eloquent symptoms of a Rabelaisian delight in Rabelais; 
there is a memorable passage on the qualities of good swearing. 
Throughout there are many correct, incisive, and striking judgements 
and observations upon literature in general and upon particular 
works of literature; and nothing in this review should distract a 
reader from recognizing and savouring these. The manner of writing 
is taut, unelaborate, beautifully controlled, almost truculent in its 
accomplishment. The argument is enlivened by epigrams sometimes 
shockingly apposite, sometimes provocatively contentious. But not all 
the witty and epigrammatic matter is of this sort. At times—some- 
times at crucial points—the argument is conducted rhetorically 
through speed and virtuosity, turning upon the adroit lectern quip 
or upon the verbal paradoxes that ‘split into half-truths in order to 
sharpen their cutting edges’. Occasional gestures of rejection and 
distaste indicate a less shan ideal catholicity of sympathy. None of 
these idiosyncrasies would be particularly ‘troublesome if they did 
not contribute to a complex uneasiness difficult to trace to its source: 
a sustained posture of unhesitating authority, a persistent tone of 
irony, the use of a subtle rhetoric, a habit of clearing the ground by 
the use of invective. 
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The aim of this compilation of essays, Frye tells us, is not to 
attack methods of criticism but to attack the barriers between the 
methods. This sounds like a purpose public and useful enough. 
But he also says that ‘a book of this kind can only be offered to a 
reader who has enough sympathy with its aims to overlook . . . 
whatever strikes him as inadequate or simply wrong’. And this makes 
the book not public and oracular but hermetic—a document perhaps 
for the instruction of initiates. Yet the book has in fact been made 
public; its intriguing complexities and commanding tone of authority 
can be expected to secure for it a wide circulation. And if the present 
state of criticism is correctly described by Frye as ‘a mystery-religion 
without a gospel’—whatever that means—this volume might easily 
come to be regarded as the gospel long awaited. This metaphor of 
religion is used advisedly: because the book strongly implies a 
tendency to find in literature a substitute for religion, and in criticism 
a substitute for literature. The more I try to locate and examine my 
doubts about this book, the more they prove to be not disagreements 
about matters of method in the conceptual field but centrifugal 
issues pointing first to the premises, and then beyond these to the 
reasons for choosing those particular premises. But that leads the 
enquiry in a direction critically irrelevant and socially impertinent. 

As a work of criticism this book will be stimulating for its clear-cut 
if not always impeccable views on a wide range of writing, and for 
the illumination that will come from any attempt to classify any 
single work according to Frye’s complex schemata (once one has got 
round to mastering them). When one looks at the Anatomy as an 
essay in poetics one feels less confident. For one discovers that the 
view of language as autonomous, self-shaping, impervious to all 
external influences is more closely related than one would have 
expected to the desire to establish criticism as a science free of 
value-judgements. 

Language in itself does not mean, but persons can. Language 
records a person’s attempt to say what he means and what he ‘sees’. 
This is the case whether the poet is speaking deliberately out of a 
prepared program or almost automatically out of dream or trance. 
The alternative to Frye’s view that ‘Poems can only be made out of 
poems’ is not a collapse into some crude form of the ‘Intentional 
Fallacy’. As long as the literal meaning of a poem is the total mean- 
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ing, there is no reason for excluding the poet’s meaning: it at least 
is actual and irreducible, even if only to be discerned in the poem 
itself. A complete self-contained verbal universe would be a com- 
plete hollow universe incapable of the transvaluative function Frye 
ascribes to it. Criticism can become ‘an ethical instrument’ only by 
forcing us out of the verbal universe into action and ‘life and 
reality’. But of this process and of this possibility and need the 
Anatomy gives no account. 

Altogether Frye seems to want to destroy all relation between 
literature and experience, at least in the ‘highest’ forms of literature. 
His use of the term mimesis is interesting in this respect. On the 
one hand, he expands the terms ‘symbol’, ‘literature’, and ‘dream’ to 
a point of omnivalence which makes discrimination difficult. On 
the other hand he restricts the terms ‘experience’ and ‘intention’ to 
a narrowness that with justice can scarcely be ascribed to any intel- 
ligent critic or philosopher. Yet the term mimesis remains con- 
veniently vague, is omitted from the glossary, and is normally used 
to imply something like the common-sense notion of ‘imitation’— 
plausible or descriptive similarity, point-for-point resemblance. It is, 
however, legitimate to consider that Aristotle does not so limit his 
term; that he uses the word mimesis to indicate the varying but 
indefinable connexion between literature and experience. But such 
a view of mimesis would break the self-sufhiciency of Frye’s verbal 
universe. This might be dismissed as matter of interpretative opinion 
if we did not notice that the appeal to science serves a similar 
deflective function by outlawing the value-judgements that would 
infringe upon the verbal universe. This book does not impress one 
with the scientific possibilities of criticism. To take one point only: 
the analogies drawn from the Ptolemaic astronomy, from Spengler 
and Frazer are all analogies outmoded in their own disciplines. This 
might not matter if the Great Wheel diagram in the third essay did 
not behave in the way scientific analogies do when they need to be 
replaced, exhibiting features of excessive complication, assymetry, 
and rigidity. 

In the Introduction Frye says that criticism could be a social 
science. If it were, value- -judgement would have to be taken into 
account as a datum in any observed phenomenon; and Frye wants to 
banish value-judgements from criticism. Yet the Anatomy is an 
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intricate web of value-judgements—not because Frye is a_ bad 
scientist, but because he is engaged in critical activity. Without 
value-judgement there can be no sense of fact in criticism, no sense 
of relevance; and I had always supposed that one of the main educa- 
tive virtues of criticism was in the refinement of value-judgements, 
Without a sense of value, particularly in the field of archetype and 
myth, the critic is in precisely the position Frye assigns to the 
sociologist working on literary material: ‘Horatio Alger and the 
writer of the Elsie books may well be more important than Haw- 
thorne or Melville, and a single issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
worth all Henry James.’ 

The Anatomy is not using scientific method: it is using ‘science’ 
as a suggestive analogy. This would account for the peculiar defini- 
tion of a poem as ‘a hypothetical verbal structure’-—which suggests 
that the relation between a poem and ‘experience’ is the same as (or 
analogous to?) the relation between a tentative scientific assump- 
tion and natural phenomena. But in the Conclusion Frye finds a 
more promising parallel for criticism in mathematics—which is some 
indication of the degree of abstraction he is looking for. Here an 
ominous note is sounded: ‘Mathematics relates itself directly to the 
common field of experience . . . not to avoid it but with the ultimate 
design of swallowing it.’ Is it the aim of art to ‘swallow’ life, of 
criticism to ‘swallow’ art? The word is not defined: but it sounds 
voracious. 

A final point. Frye is content to see myth as a ‘structural principle 
of literary form’. Recurrence is oue thing; organization is another. 
A pattern cannot organize. And it is precisely the lack of any ade- 
quate organizing energy in this scheme that makes it in the end 
unacceptable as a synoptic view of the field. The psychological 
determinism of desire and repugnance fails to give an adequate 
account of anagogic myth as we encounter it in literature. Myth 
without belief is simply either a pattern of narrative or an arrange- 
ment of symbols neutral in value. Poetic belief—a strong sense of 
the power and manifold meaning of a myth—is ‘belief for the 
moment’, a genuine belief very different from hypothetical ac 
ceptance ‘for the sake of [poetic] argument’. Compare Words: 
worth’s Immortality Ode with Yeats’s Leda and the Swan. Belief is 
the energetic principle of myth, and it imprints itself indelibly upon 
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whatever form it may assume. For an artist to repeat the pattern 
without belief will neither energize the pattern nor restore belief, 
much as one could wish otherwise. But Frye does not discuss this 
element of belief in myth. 

The view of myth I am advancing is one aspect of a view of 
knowledge and of truth. Truth and knowledge, in any extralogical 
field, is not comprised of portable ‘things known’ or ‘things known as 
true’. Knowledge in such a sphere is inseparable from the mode of 
apprehension which is also a function of the reason for wanting to 
know. In Frye’s static and abstract morphology the only energetic 
principle is the dialectic of desire and repugnance. Outside the 
enclosed system of desire and repugnance, I am sure, vision operates 
as an overarching principle, redeeming both life and art from 
determinism and mere humanity. I cannot define vision, nor can I 
say precisely what is ‘seen’ in vision. Nevertheless my own experience 
of literature persuades me that there is vision beyond desire. Desire 
can easily be mistaken for vision, as the stylite mystics well knew; 
and vision can be repugnant. The artist’s vision, disclosed to the 
reader, focused perhaps by the critic’s insight, can make art a 
civilizing force. But there are many chances of a break in continuity 
in that process; and to call literature a ‘technique of civilization’ is 
either to overlook that fact or to fall back upon one of the most 
popular emotive terms of our time. 

I feel personal regret at not finding this book, in its speculative 
and synoptic aspects, satisfactory. So much of it is brilliant, memo- 
rable, stimulating; the writing is superb and there is much excellent 
criticism. Yet so much of it is perverse, ingenious, desolate; at crucial 
points gaining rhetorical speed and assuming a sharp edge to seek 
safety in irony, as though desire were in perpetual conflict with 
vision. 


Northrop Frye. ANATtoMy oF CriticisM: FouR Essays. Princeton 
(Saunders). 394 pp. $6.90. 
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